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Have you 4 PIcturReE of what tonight will 
be in the skies over the world? 


Every minute tonight, some squadron 
of young U.S. pilots will lift their wings 
from a darkened field. They're starting out 
with grim confidence. 

It will help them if we at home get clear 
on where the stupendous U.S. air program 
now stands—and on the place where each 
of us can fit into that plan and help make 
it go forward faster, 


{s aircraft designers and engineers, the 
“Northrop group” is working night and 
day under that plan. Northrop submits 
here some facts on what's going on. 


What kind of planes is the U.S. building? 
This is a new kind of air war. In it 
the old-style “all-purpose” fighting 
plane isn’t good enough. Today, one 
new plane may be a champ at what 


are called “low altitudes’. But because 
it’s so good close to the ground it isn't 
good enough 5 miles up in the sky. 


The way to be best near the ground. 
and up high, and every place in be- 
tween. is to have many different kinds 
of pursuit planes. That’s what America 
ALL kinds 
— including improvements on fighters 
already battle famous and deadly new 
ones you ve not yet heard about. And 
plenty of each kind. 


is creating day and night 


It’s the same with bombers. In 
some areas we need bombers that will 
carry “block-busters” thousands of 
miles and come back home safe. In 
other areas another kind is better— 


bombers that will carry still bigger 
loads but have less flying range. 
So here again the answer is many 
kinds of bombers. That is what the 
U.S.A. is building—and at a speed 
no nation ever dreamed of before. 


What can a person do to help? / 1% ry rive 
in an airplane costs about 3 cents t 
drive into place. There are 600,000 
rivets in one four-motored bomber. 
So, when you buy an $18.75 war bond 
you drive 625 rivets. Maybe that's 
enough rivets to hold a wing in place 
after a Jap shell has torn it, enoug! 
to get some boys safe back to their 
field after a night in a war-torn sky. 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, Inc. 


NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA © MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, ING 
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ES42 NET PROFIT 


$174.94 


1 Figures can be deceiving. Year after 

year American corporations get out 
annual statements which show they earned 
$1,000,000, $5,000,000, $10,000,000. 
Then we wonder why people think big 
business is getting rich. $5,000,000 looks 
like a whale of a lot of money. It is. But 
what we should explain is that that money 
is divided among a lot of people. 





Hirohito cost us $4,000,000 in war- 

time plant protection, extra war risk 
insurance, war-bonus pay to our tanker 
crews, etc. He also sank one of our tankers. 
We don’t begrudge the money. It’s 
little enough when our youngsters are giv- 
ing their lives. But it would be nice if the 
next squadron to bomb Tokio did it on 
Union 100 octane gasoline. 


oO F 


Take Union Oil Company. Last year 

we made a net profit of $5,537,329. 
But Union Oil Company is owned by 
31,652 stockholders (3,158 of whom are 
employees). So the year’s profits only 
averaged $174.94 per owner. Asa matter 
of fact, the owners received only $147.42 
of that sum in dividends. $27.52 was left 
in the business. 





Our income texes are up, just as 

yours are. In fact we’ve provided 85% 
more money for these taxes than last 
year. In 1942, all taxes paid averaged $695 
per stockholder-owner. We raised our 
employees’ wages, too—to compensate for 
increased living costs. So in 1942, our 
8,192 employees earned $20,707,000 
averaging $211 per employee, per month. 


UNION OFL COMPANY 


CALE FORA IA 








3 Total net profit for 1942 represented 
a return of 3.8% on the money in- 
vested in our company. This bears out 
statistics which show that big corpora- 
tions seldom make as much as 10% on 
capital invested, and most years they make 
less—particularly during this war. In 
1942 our sales were up 23% over 1941, 
butour net earnings were 11% lower. 





4 But the figures that count are prod- 

ucts we furnished the armed forces. 
Gasoline deliveries to the Government 
were up 104%, fuel oil deliveries 162%.To 
us, that means more than anything else. 
For 2,550 of our own men have gone off 
to this war, and until they come back, 
winning it is the most important job left 
for those of us who are still here. 


This is the first of a series of ads designed to give you 
a better understanding of the Union Oil Company. 
Those desiring more complete information may write 
for our formal Annual Report which we will gladly 
furnish on request. Address the President, Union Oil 
Company of Ca-ifornia, Union Oil Bldz., Los Angeles. 





__ The March of the News 


Food supplies. Report on the food out- 
look for 1943 was released by Office of War 
Information. The statement warns that 
“inconveniences” will continue, predicts 
civilians will get: 

Less meat, canned and shell fish, butter, 
cheese, canned milk, fruits, fresh vege- 
tables, canned vegetables, dry beans, sugar, 
rice, coffee and cocoa. 

More chicken, margarine, apples, frozen 
fruits, wheat and rye. 

About the same amounts of fresh and 
frozen fish, eggs, turkey, milk and cream, 
lard, citrus fruits, canned fruit juices, dried 
fruits, tomatoes, potatoes, corn, oats and 
barley. 


Food prices. New permanent price ceil- 
ings were placed on fresh cabbage, carrots, 
lettuce, peas, snap beans, spinach and to- 
matoes. Retailers will be allowed to charge 
1.89 times the net cost to them of each 
vegetable, except cabbage. Price on cab- 
bage is 1.65 times net cost. Other actions 
by the Office of Price Administration: 
Restaurant trade was asked to work out 
price-control standards applicable to pub- 
lic eating and drinking establishments. 
Specific dollars-and-cents ceilings on re- 
tail beel, veal, lamb and mutton were post- 
poned for one month. Meat retailers will 
continue under existing ceilings until new 
schedules, expected to cut down increases 
allowed under the original plan, are fixed. 


Freight rates. Interstate Commerce 
Commission revoked the general freight 
rate increase it had granted to the railroads 
a year ago. The order does not affect the 
10 per cent increase in standard passenger 
fares. Effective May 15, the lowered freight 
rates will run until Jan. 1, 1944. 


Gasoline and oil. A decision on raising 
gasoline rations in the East will be made 
with the next few weeks, Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator Harold L. Ickes revealed. He 
cautioned against “false hopes,” however; 
said civilian supplies dropped despite in- 
creasing tank car shipments. Meanwhile, 


increased nonessential driving faced New 
York City and other Eastern localities with 
growing shortages of gasoline. 


Aviation. Sixteen leading East and West 
Coast aircraft manufacturers joined forces 
to speed production. Set up was the Na- 
tional Aircraft Production Council, Inc., 
composed of airframe and airplane engine 
makers who already had formed the region- 
al East Coast and West Coast councils. 
Aim is to interchange experience and ideas 
in engineering and manufacturing. 


Tire inspection. Motorists who failed to 
have their tires inspected within the speci- 
fied time limit can qualify for gasoline 
rations, OPA said. Inspection deadline 
for B and C ration holders was Febru- 
ary 28; for A card holders, March 31. 


Money powers. The Senate refused to 
renew the President’s power to reduce the 
gold content of the American dollar. The 
devaluation power, slated to expire June 
30, had been part of a Treasury-supported 
request for extension of both the devalua- 
tion authority and the $2,000,000,000 cur- 
rency stabilization funds. The Senate ap- 
proved the stabilization fund for another 
two years, but only after Republicans had 
been assured that the Treasury would not 
try further at this session to get the con- 
troversial devaluation power extended. 
The measure was sent to the House. 


Job confirmation. A bill requiring 
Senate confirmation of Government em- 
ployes paid more than $4,500 a year was 
reported favorably by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. The original bill, introduced 
by Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, and revised somewhat by the Com- 
mittee, was opposed by President Roose- 
velt who said it would “turn the elock 
back” on the merit system. The approved 
version covers persons appointed without 
regard to civil service laws, whose duties 
involve policy-making functions or exer- 
cise of executive discretion. 
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ACK and forth, grimly nosing for subs... quick 

B dash with thrilling turns when quarry is spotted 

. . that’s the day’s work for Davy Jones’s blood- 
hounds. . . the PC Navy. 


You read of fewer sinkings nowadays. That’s 
because these 110- and 173-footer SC and PC boats 
are on the job in increasing numbers. They’re de- 
signed and powered and armed to get the subs with 
ash-cans, deck guns, or both. 


The power plants are diesel. Many of the 
engines are by Cooper-Bessemer.: With diesel 
power a boat maneuvers quickly. Its depth 
charges do their deadly work more surely. 
Diesels also drive generators which operate 
pumps, lights, ventilating fans, listening 
equipment and fire control systems . . . with 
plenty of reserve power for emergencies. 

Today all Cooper-Bessemer diesels go to war 
jobs. War is also showing us how we can build better 
diesels for your future peacetime needs. 
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E Cooper-Bessemer 


one CORPORATION 


— aes Mt. Vernon, Ohio «+ Grove City, Pa. 


BUILDERS OF DEPENDABLE ENGINES FOR 110 YEARS 





AS YOU HIRE OLDER EYES remember these facts.. 











LIGHT helps those most whose eyes need it most Here’s one thing you can do about it 


Perhaps you think the lighting in your plant és good, 





















































1 4% ' | or at least the best possible now. But if you run a war 
— sical : %6,| plant, why not be sure? Call us today. 
Sere Fe 
om INCREASE Often a trained lighting man can make simple, practical 
WORK RATE IN WORK suggestions that will increase usable light as much as 
RATE with WORK RATE 50% ... help save manhours, cut accidents and waste. 
..OLD MORE RATE MORE And this advice costs you nothing. 
LIGHT LIGHT .. OLD LIGHT 
LIGHT Phone your nearest G-E lamp office and we will plac 
a wartime lighting counselor at your service. Or yout 
— ae abt, ee Mig ambi. Pd  * G-E MAZDA lamp supplier or electric service company 
higher levels the increase in working rate grows can give you good advice. 


less, but there are other benefits such as ability to 
see contrasts better, less fatigue and strain. While 
light does not correct eye defects, it can help make © 


G ae 
emazoa Oi 
seeing and work decidedly easier. 4 
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Newsquata 


It is more and more clear that U.S. 


2201 M Street, 
Washington, D. C. 


is fighting two separate wars, not one 





big global war; that one war must be kept on ice while the other is fought. 
General MacArthur's complaints only emphasize this point, only serve to 





show the public some of the painful decisions that are involved in carrying on 
It's not a comfortable situation for any nation to be in. 
Yet: There isn't anything now that can be done about it. 


two wars at once. 


There is no way 


immediately to give the Navy everything it needs in its war against Japan, if 


the Army is to have everything it needs in its war against Germany. 
In the war against Japan..... 


Army's MacArthur may not be scheduled to take a big part in this war. 





This year's limited offensives may not all stem from Australia. 





Navy needs, not Army needs, take No. 1 priority in material allotments. 





And: It will be 1944, at the earliest, before the Navy will be at the peak 


of offensive strength, before any but limited offensive action can be taken. 


Argument for leaving the Pacific war on ice is this: Japan, with a limited 





steel supply, 


faces a dilemma. 





If she diverts steel into facilities for use in 
exploiting riches of conquered areas, then arms production suffers. 
concentrates on arms, she can't have means to exploit fully the riches of her new 
empire. That's the argument that right now is stopping MacArthur. : 

Japan is believed to be busy building a “south wall"; is fortifying strate- 
gic points that influence any push northward from New Guinea or Australian bases. 


And: If she 


We give you on page 14 a report on another phase of the Pacific war. 


In the war against Germany..... 
U.S.-British-Russian strength is concentrated here; is centered on ground 





that Hitler is Enemy No. l. 
Germans should be out of Africa in 30 to 60 days. 





Then: Sicily, Pantelleria, maybe Sardinia are on the schedule. 
of war business in 1943, 


after submarines, 


armament is aimed at that war. 


First order 
is to clear the Mediterranean. 


job is to take some time even after Germans are pushed back to Italy. 


Then there is this further very important point: Submarines are continuing 





to upset 1943 schedules; are causing definite revision of offensive plans. 


Thus: Unless there is an internal German collapse, unless bombing turns the 
trick, the German war still is a fairly long war; still has at least one year, 
or maybe two, before it ends. However: There are growing signs of severe strain 
in Germany, signs of acute gasoline shortage, machinery breakdown, acute short- 
Enough bombing still might bring a collapse. 
Japan the No. 2 war. 


age of labor, 


transport trouble. 


Until Germany cracks, that is the No. 1 U.S. war, 





Postwar outlook, even before real fighting starts, is being emphasized; is 
getting attention both of industry and of Government planners. 
There is a tendency toward optimism in industry, a feeling that the dollars 





consumers have will create boom demand to offset end of war spending. 


emphasis on future of light metals, plastics, consumer durables, aircraft. 


VOLUME XIV—NO. 17 


IE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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Then: White House is optimistic about foreign markets, about loans abroad, 
(over) 


(No part of this or any other page mau be reproduced without written permission) 





There is 











NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


about putting everybody to work raising the living standards of the world. 
Government's own principal economic forecasters don't share that optimism. 





They are coming out now with their first studies, their first conclusions. We 
can give you a line on the first two studies, on their main conclusions. 

In the first official study: Conclusion is that as many as 19,000,000 new 
jobs will have to be found in postwar period; that demobilization, new permanent 
additions to job seekers, greater industrial efficiency will pose that problem. 

That's on the basis of about $80,000,000,000 national income. If national 
income can be held above that level, some more would be employed. However: 
Those making this study see little to suggest that 19,000,000 jobs will turn up. 

In the second official study: Most optimistic assumptions were made about 
postwar consumer demands, about new industries, about foreign demands. Even S03 
Estimate is that manufacturing industry will discharge a minimum of 5,000,000; 
that Army-Navy will demobilize at least 7,500,000, Government 2,000,000. That'g 
the net after considering re-employment by booming consumer goods industry. 

Thus: This study outlines a postwar task of finding 15,000,000 jobs, or of 
dropping that many from the labor force. If 5,000,000 women, old people and 
youths drop out of the labor market, there still would be 10,000,000 to place. 

Farms might take some of those, domestic service others, service industries 
some more. Still: According to this analysis, Government will have to create 
large numbers of jobs, even at the top of postwar buying, if all are to work, 














Then there is another side to the picture. It is this..... 

Roosevelt-Hull count heavily on revived foreign trade to make prosperity. 
They look for heavy U.S. buying abroad, heavy foreign buying here. 

However, the Government's planners point to these things: 

Metals: U.S. import demand will fall precipitately with peace; will affect 
markets in South America, Mexico, Canada, as well as at home. 

Rubber: U.S. rubber industry is finding that it can make Buna S synthetic 
at around 14 cents a pound; that it may get that cost under 10 cents. Crude in 
prewar cost 20 cents a pound. Synthetics may wipe out much U.S. rubber demand. 

Silk: U.S. synthetics are taking much of its place in war, may in peace. 

Sugar: U.S. production much expanded; import needs correspondingly less. 

Vegetable oils: Same applies, affecting Philippines and the East Indies. 

It is increasingly difficult to see the basis of a vast U.S. foreign trade 
unless on a gift basis, unless payment for the goods is waived. 

Result: Astute foreign officials are hedging their bets on postwar U.S. 
leadership in building a world system of free trade; are not closing their eyes 
to the possibility that there may be another White House message torpedoing an- 
other conference on methods of finding prosperity through revived foreign trade. 

Big guestion is whether, in event of heavy unemployment at home, U.S. will 
seek recovery through world co-operation or by planning on a domestic basis. 

To turn to the more immediate situation..... 

Army size: Reduced April and May draft quota is described as temporary; is 
Supposed to be made up in second-half 1945. Goal still is 8,200,000 officers 
and men. However: That goal may not be reached until early 1944. 

Draft: Big high school senior crop will help fill June and July calls; will 
delay still further time when fathers must be taken. Actual start in induction 
of fathers, not removal of the bar to induction, may not come until early fall. 

Food: Americans appear assured of enough to eat if weather is favorable for 
crops. Victory garden harvest is going to be very sizable with good weather. 

Gasoline: A card ration of 1.37 gallons a week in the East is forcing auto 
users to ask for B cards; is probably adding to gasoline use. Apparent big rise 
in B and C card numbers may make difficult an increased A ration. However: 
Pressure is great and growing to get back to a three-gallon A unit. 
Civilian goods: Trend continues downward in available supplies. 

















See also pages ll, 16, 54. 
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HOW GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
SERVES IN AERONAUTICS 

1. By building parts to manufacturers’ specifi- 
cations. 2. By designing parts for all types of 
planes. 3. By re-engineering parts for mass pro- 
duction. 4 By extending our research facilities 
to aid the solution of any design or construc- 
tion problem. 5. By building airships and air- 
planes for the government. 
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AIRCRAFT 








os mobile Machine Shops... - 

For tank repairs under fire .. 

For rebuilding damaged planes, guns 
and motorized weapons... 

It’s the job of American Industry to 
produce and equip all the Mobile Ma- 
chine Shops needed to keep the Army 
at peak efficiency. 

It calls for round-the-clock production 
in thousands of war plants producing 
welding tools, lathes, valve grinders, 
other garage equipment. 

These plants need the finest heating 
equipment that America can provide... 
for proper heating is essential to maxi- 
mum output. 

Steam, harnessed and brought under 
control with Webster Systems of Steam 
Heating, has proved its ability to pro- 
vide comfort, economy and trouble-free 
operation. 

Today, we are engaged in direct war 
work, but manufacturing facilities are 
still available to supply Webster Steam 
Heating Equipment for buildings serv- 
ing the war effort. 


Essential repairs for Webster Systems 
are available under W. P.B. Order P-84. 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in principal U.S. Cities 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 4, 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN open a ration bank account 
if you are engaged in the hotel or res- 
taurant business, regardless of the volume 
of business. Office of Price Administration 
limiting ration bank accounts to 
food stores whose sales totaled $2,500 or 
less in December do not apply to com- 
mercial eating establishments. 


orders 


6 + 


YOU CAN, as a wholesaler or retailer, 
keep some of your ration points as work- 
ing capital when you liquidate excess in- 
ventories of rationed foods. 


+ * * 


YOU CANNOT pay your employes 
higher wages than you did last year if you 
are engaged in a seasonal business unless 
you have official permission. This rule 1s 
established by the War Labor Board. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, regard the amounts 
you receive as interest in addition to the 
principal sum of a life insurance policy, 
when that principal is paid in installments, 
as nontaxable income. The Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau has revoked a rule that only 
the principal sum or the capital value of 
a life insurance policy is to be excluded 
from income. 


gross 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct, as tax-exempt 
interest, the amount you may receive as a 
premium for the redemption of municipal 
bonds before maturity. A U.S. Tax Court 
decision holds that such a bonus or pre- 
mium, insofar as it represents interest on 
the next maturing coupon, is not tax- 
exempt interest. 


¥ * * 


YOU CAN adjust your selling prices of 
red cedar shingles or rotary-cut Southern 
hardwood box lumber to maximum prices 
at the time of delivery. The Office of Price 
Administration permits such adjustments 
in the prices of these woods. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, without special author- 
ization, receive any more aluminum rods 
or bars in the second .quarter of 1943, 
than you are allowed to receive for April, 
plus the amount authorized under the 


and administrative decision; 


Controlled Materials Plan for May ay 
June. This restriction is made by the Wy 
Production Board. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now use some types of leat}, 
er frozen in inventories to manufactyy 
shoes. These leathers include genuine an 
imitation reptile leather finished bef, 
Oct. 16, 1942; gold and _ silver-color 
leather finished before October 16, aj 
natural-colored leather rejected for use ) 
military shoes. WPB_ authorizes they 
leathers io be released for production, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell softwood plywood 
to consumers who have less than an AX 
‘ating, the War Production Board jssyq 
this order to distributors. 


* * * 


YOU CAN continue your establishe 
prices for autumn and winter knitted up 
derwear, even though you have remove 
the decorative rayon striping. OPA alloy 
a continuation of this price policy. 


* * + 


YOU CANNOT, as a steel produce, 
fail to advise your warehouse customes 
of the month in which their deliveries wil 
be made. This order is issued by WPB. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply for allotments of con 
trolled materials to be used in operating 
the equipment you produce, when yo 
apply for an allotment for making tk 


equipment. This permission is extended 
by WPB. 


+ * * 


YOU CAN sell the fats and bones re- 
dered from disassembling a meat carcas 
or in boning for animal food or othe 
inedible purposes without charging ratio 
points. This modification is made by OPA 


* + * 


YOU CAN apply for an extension « 
renewal of an export license to a Latit 
American country that has adopted tk 
decentralization plan, without an impet 
recommendation from the country, oF! 
certificate of necessity. The Board of Em 
nomic Warfare issues this informatio 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 
courts and Government bureaus. In mal.ing their decisions courts and. bureaus conside 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth mm detail. Vae Unirr> Stas 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic matent. 
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We're not interested 


100T SUITS 











but we are | interested 
in the phenomena 
of change... 


We're not rug cutters, and we're distinctly 
not “right with the rags." We don't wear a 
"solid suit of threads,’ padded at the shoul- 
ders like a lunatic's cell, with the "jut cuts” 
and the "reat pleats,” the “cleave sleeves” 
and the “drape shape.” That sartorial throw- 
back of a juvenile ego is definitely not down 
oduee, our alley. 
stomen We're specialists in internal grinding prob- 
ries wil lems, and Zoot suits (we fervently pray) won't 
PB. wield their foolish influence upon the wheels 
of industry . . . but many a simple fad has! 
When a boy and a girl once sat in a ham- 
of al mock, and he thrummed a mandolin and she 
peraling softly sighed, "I just love your new soft collar" 
ras —the celluloid collar market quietly vanished 
ing from this earth . . . And the horse-and-buggy 
ntende business employed a million men— until an 
explosive contraption, deplored as a danger- 
ous fad, noisily disemployed them and put ten 
times their number to work. 

— } No, we're not interested in Zoot suits, but 
| _™ ' we are interested in the phenomena of change. 
™ “ : And this is the fastest-changing period in all of 
SORA : industrial history. As a result, many businesses, 
sl ‘ seemingly on the rise, are actually on the brink 
of failure in the post-war world of better and 
aise cheaper materials. ’ ; 
Zs ; ; We've developed many new techniques in 
pted te grinding these materials, and we believe that 
imoel this knowledge can be of greater value to 
ny, #8 manufacturers today than ever before. Bryant's 
sof Boo Consulting Service is available to you at all 
sli times, and we urge you to call upon us now! 
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Westinghouse creates light by the mile... 


Light for the airport... light for the long factory aisle... light on 
the hands of a woman, knitting in the evening. Out of steam or water- 
power, Westinghouse equipment generates electricity to make this light. 


Westinghouse skill is in these lightning fingers... ou 


setting the filament in place... creating the lamp. -. 
creating light. In the fingers of such Westinghouse 








people as Nancy Morris, in their skill, lies the secret of a 
thing that is intangible yet real — Westinghouse quality. 
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* Westinghouse kindles a light in a boy’s eye... | = 
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g.; ' , to this boy, and all his generation, we have made a the 
e promise: That good things, and useful things — electrical int 

= fb. b and electronic appliances and products—will come out of fica 

, a ; » the experience gained in this time of war and destruc- and 

7 Bi é ) Be tion. Perhaps this boy will take part in their creation abe: 

4 oe will join us in our common desire —to do things out} 

Sade he better, to make things better, for a better and finer he 
aS world. Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, ~ 
Se — ‘ Pittsburgh, Pa. Plants in 25 cities... offices everywhere. nak 
APR 
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SHIFTS IN WAR PRODUCTION: 
PRIORITY FOR SHIPS, PLANES 


Safety of Ocean Routes Becomes First Concern of Allied Strategy 


Temporary curtailment 
of some weapon types 
as materiel piles up 


The course of battle on the seas and 
across the seas is forcing some far-reach- 
ing changes in this country’s war program. 
For the Army, there is a sudden lowering 
of draft calls, a slowdown in plans to 
move men and materiel into action. For 
industry, there is a sudden flurry of new 
directives, some calling for great output in- 
creases, Others for important reductions. 

The failure to beat the submarine is 
the biggest reason for these changes. Al- 
lied war planners now are acting on the 
conviction that it is futile to keep on 
grinding out thousands of weapons that 
cannot be used until a way is found to 
get them overseas. They are cutting down 
output of land weapons, putting the mate- 
rials saved into more ships and aircraft. 

Final decision on Allied strategy also 
lies behind the changes. The high com- 
mand at last knows where it wants to go, 
has decided what it needs to pave the 
way. So the word is going out to eliminate 
production of unnecessary materiel, to 
concentrate on the weapons really needed. 








Hints of these changes are leaving an 
impression of a wholesale cutback in the 
nation’s war production. Talk is heard 
that some areas soon may face problems 
of unemployment once again. But facts 
point to a different conclusion. The Unit- 
ed States is just getting under way on its 
real production job. It is committed to a 
total war outlay of $287,000,000,000. It 
can show only $87,000,000,000 worth of 
fnished work so far. 

So refinement, rather than reduction, is 
the keynote of numerous changes that are 
inthe making on production orders, speci- 
feations, time schedules. The anything- 
ad-everything era is over. Immediately 
thead is an all-out drive to get tremendous 
output of selected weapons for specific 
jobs. Only the Allied chiefs of staff know 
he exact details of what is to happen in 
major categories of weapons, but they 
make no secret of the general facts. 
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In for expansion. Ships and planes are 
the biggest production jobs this year. They 
are necessary for the protective wall and 
umbrella that must go around and over 
the ocean supply lines if the submarine is 
to be held in check. 

Ships: This year the Navy will add to 
its forces as many warships, exclusive of 
auxiliaries, as it had in service at the end 
of 1942. Its plans typify the effort now 


ins & Ewing 
UNDER SECRETARY PATTERSON 
Too much... too soon? 


being made to concentrate on first things 
first in the whole war program. Production 
of landing ships is not likely again to dis- 
rupt plans for turning out the escort ships 
that have to accompany landing ships be- 
fore they can move out of harbors on this 
side of the ocean. 

Antisubmarine ships carry the highest 
priority in the Navy’s entire building pro- 
gram today. The goal for 1943 is to turn 
out as many escorts as the total number of 
such ships in the Navy at the end of 1942. 
Destroyer escorts, sub killers supreme, are 
at the top of the list. Their building time 
has heen cut to four months. Destroyers 








that once took 18 months and more to 
build are being completed in nine. 

Aircraft carriers rank almost as high as 
escort ships. They will carry the planes 
that will guard the convoys through the 
middle-Atlantic “gap” of some 900 miles 
that land-based planes can’t reach today. 
Traditional types are being accompanied 
by a growing list of converted merchant- 
men and small convoy carriers that can be 
turned out in a few months. 

Deliveries of major warships, such as 
cruisers, will step up sharply, too. That 
means no cutback, but a substantial ex- 
pansion, in the naval guns, and especially 
antiaircraft guns, that dot a modern war- 
ship’s deck. 

Planes: Output by the end of the yea 
may be running close to twice the present 
monthly rate of 6,200. The increases are 
coming in new types of bombers especially 
armed for antisubmarine patrol; in new 
types of bomber-fighters for co-operation 
with ground troops: in new types of fight- 
ers to blast the Luftwaffe. 

Observation planes, training craft, other 
nontactical types will form a decreasing 
percentage of the whole. Heavy bombers 
have the top priority of all. More than 
500 were produced in March. Willow Run 
doubled its considerable February output 
during March. The day is nearing when 
vast new factories will open up with mass 
production of bombers roughly twice the 
size of today’s biggest four-engine craft. 

Yet there are changes in the aircraft 
program, too. Schedules have been re- 
vised drastically downward from the hit- 
or-miss marks set up immediately after 
Pearl Harbor. The original mark for 1948 
was set at 125,000. The production plan 
today calls for about 90,000 this year. Air- 
craft men feel that the difference is a loss 
in bookkeeping terms only, since the ma- 
terial is not available to make more planes 
no matter what the schedules called for. 
Before the list was scaled down, bids for 
materials were running 40 per cent above 
the amount available. 

The Government is putting pressure on 
overloaded factories to farm out more of 
their work to other plants. Washington is 
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focusing its efforts on creation of materials 
and fabricating facilities, now behind as- 
sembly capacity. Manufacturers’ assign- 
ments are being changed to avoid need for 
putting up new plants. 

In for reduction. The Army accounts 
for most of the contractions in purchase 
orders. It now finds itself with a growing 
backlog of materiel, piling up in ware- 
houses. At the same time, the outlook for 
moving substantial amounts of those sup- 
plies overseas in 1943 is not as bright as 
had been hoped. The result is a tendency 
to cut down on orders, to concentrate at- 
tention on redistribution of what it has, to 
divert materials and man-hours into the 
aircraft program. Under Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson faces the problems of 
using what he has, rather than getting 
more and more of everything. 

Ordnance. Here the greatest cutbacks 
and refinements in the whole program are 
being made. A contributing reason for 
these changes is the surprising success that 
American industry has had in turning out 
by mass production the complicated guns 
and tanks made on a craftsman basis by 
Europeans. 

Tanks: Overcapacity has been evident 
for months. New assembly plants that 
just got into production last summer never 
have been allowed to reach full steam. At 
one time schedules called for four times as 
many medium tanks and twice as many 
light tanks as were made in 1942. Now the 
outlook is that the sharp holdback orders 
issued last November will continue. 

Guns: The 75-mm. and 37-mm. guns 
slated to go into tanks are being cut back 
in line with lower tank requirements. 
Antitank guns, including wheeled and self- 
propelled types, probably will be kept 
riear the original marks, though changes 
in types and specifications are to be ex- 


pected. The schedule for 1943 at one time 
called for output of almost twice as many 
as were made in 1942. 

Medium and heavy artillery output, 
never large, probably is to be maintained 
near the original schedule. Bulk of these 
guns are made in Government-owned ar- 
senals, which account for about 5 per 
cent of the total ordnance program. The 
Army wants plenty of this “heavy stuff” 
when it starts to crack Hitler’s fortresses 
around Europe. 

Ammunition: Output has far outrun 
schedules. In 1942, small arms ammuni- 
tion rolled out to the total of 10,250,000,- 
000 rounds; artillery ammunition, 181,000,- 
000 rounds. Production certainly will not 
be curtailed greatly just when the U.S. 
forces are getting set to hit the enemy. 
Aircraft bombs, coming out at the rate 
of more than 400,000 a month, probably 
will be reduced least of all. New types of 
projectiles, like aircraft torpedoes, are just 
coming into mass production. But ex- 
pansion of some ammunition plants has 
been cancelled. Rate of increase in output 
may slope off sharply. Most important 
shift in this field is changed specifications 
for some shells, made necessary by in- 
creases in the enemy’s protective armor on 
tanks and other vehicles. 

Miscellaneous: Jeeps, trucks, personal 
equipment for troops represent the type 
of equipage of which the Army is getting 
an oversupply. Sizable production capaci- 
ty is certain to be held in readiness for all 
materiel, but schedules may be cut down 
from time to time. 

As a result. The shift-over from orders 
by guess to orders by plan seems certain 
to affect some manufacturers, the men 
who work for them and the towns that 
depend on their pay rolls. Factories de- 
signed specifically for one operation may 
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be hard hit. If they cannot change over 
to a new product, they may face hard 
times if the Army cuts back orders for 
their product. This has happened already, 
will happen in more cases as the refine. 
ment process gathers speed. 

But factories and areas with work spread 
out on many projects are in a favored posi. 
tion, probably will find plenty to do jp 








transferring from one war job to a new 
one as fast as orders are shifted. 

Demand for more. The fact is that this 
country is on the verge of a more intense 
period of war preparation than it has seen 
vet. The Army’s demand for men has 
been eased only temporarily. The backlog 
of materiel piled up in warehouses outside 
ports can melt very fast, once ships cap 
move out toward battle areas in real num. 
bers. 

Once the Allies make a big land assault 
on Germany, the materiel shot away wil 
mount enormously. That is why there is 
to be no general decline in war business 
until Germany is defeated. That stage of 
the war is not expected until some time in 
1944. Even then, the Navy’s needs for 
ships and aircraft to carry the fight to 
Japan would be immense. 

In summary. There seems to be no pros- 
pect that the tempo of production is to 
undergo any important, lasting slowdown 
so long as Germany remains to be defeat- 
ed. There is to be a cutback in certain 
types of weapons, perhaps a temporary 
lull in the rate of increase of munitions 
output as a whole. During this period, 
all emphasis will be placed on combating 
the submarine. 

Then the really big production push will 
get started. The production curve will show 
another sharp upward slant. The result 
will be a showing of the greatest industrial 
strength the world ever has seen. 
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Importance of task 
assigned to U. S. forces 
in Montgomery's victory 





The final phase of the fight for Tunisia 
is beginning. With that fight, the war 
completes a cycle. This time it is a Ger- 
man leader, Marshal Erwin Rommel, who 
must choose between his 
army and attempting a Dunkerque. This 
time the British and French are pushing 
an Axis army toward the beaches. This 
time U.S. troops are among the attackers. 

Important questions now can be cleared 
up concerning the role of these American 
forces in battles fought and still to be 
fought. Confusing stories have come out 
of Africa as to their performance under 
fire. People in the U.S. have been hearing 
that our troops played only a minor part 
in the Tunisian campaign, that they missed 
a chance to outflank Rommel after Gen. 
Sir Bernard L. Montgomery’s British 
Eighth Army broke the Mareth Line, that 
our men were beaten, got their signals 
mixed and let Rommel’s army get away. 

Such reports have credited General 
Montgomery’s army with the only really 
brilliant success. They have raised ques- 
tions as to the fieid direction of Lieut. 
Gen. George S. Patton, American com- 
mander in the battle zone. By implication, 
even the generalship of Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower has been called into question. 
Also doubts have been aired as to per- 
formance of American weapons. 

Now the facts are available from offi- 
cial sources to answer many of these ques- 
tions. Here is the real story of the Ameri- 
can troops, what they did, how they did 
it, and why they did not make a big play 
to enevelop Marshal Rommel: 

Story of U.S. troops. Four American 
divisions were in the action. They were 
the “Fighting First” Division, the First 
Armored Division and the Ninth and 
Thirty-fourth divisions. 

This force of only 50,000 to 60,000 men 
was strung out in a thin line for 100 miles 
along the western edge of the Tunisian cor- 
tidor. While Gen. Montgomery was storm- 
ing the Mareth Line, the Americans and 
British and French units were ordered to 
make local attacks on Rommel’s flank in 
order to compel him to divert strong forces 
% as to keep his line of retreat open. 

The Americans carried through their 
part as planned. They made no all-out 
mash to trap Rommel because General 
Patton was ordered not to do so. Instead, 
the Americans held to their job of harass- 


surrender of 
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TUNISIA: MEETING HITLER'S BEST 


How U.S. Troops and Weapons Have Stood Up Against Rommel 





—Acme 


DANGER! MEN AT WAR: Axis mines delayed, didn‘t halt 


ing Rommel through 22 days of ceaseless 
fighting. They picked their way forward 
over made treacherous by land 
mines and booby traps. 

The Americans compelled Rommel to 
send veteran German tank troops against 
them, thus leaving a weakened Mareth 
Line, manned mostly by Italians, facing 
General Montgomery. They repulsed a 
German tank attack and destroyed 30 out 
of the 100 attacking tanks. And they did 
their part in guiding Rommel’s force of 
175,000 to 200.000 men into the tight cor- 
ner of Tunisia where he is caught now. 

Their behavior does not dim General 
Montgomery’s victory. But the U.S. troops, 
who suffered heavy losses, are praised 
highly by Secretary of War Stimson for 
excellent performance of a difficult and 
important task. So the fighting qualities 
of the American soldier have been tested 
and proved in Tunisia, just as in New 
Guinea, on Guadalcanal and on Bataan. 
Here is another phase: 

Story of U.S. weapons. American 
weapons have stood up under the severe 
test of desert warfare. 

American artillery has been making new 
history with demonstrations of accuracy. 
The German 88s have outranged none of 
our guns except those of smaller caliber. 
New U.S. 105-mm. and 155-mm. guns and 
howitzers are probably the world’s best. 

American M-4 medium tanks are praised 
as the best on the field. Britain’s new 40- 
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ton Churchills helped to stop the German 
breakthrough at Kasserine Pass. But it 
these American General Shermans 
that bore the brunt. The German’s huge 
new 62-ton Mark VI did not do well. 

The American M-7 tank destroyer, 
a 105-mm. self-propelled howitzer that 
looks like a tank, and the infantry’s secret 
new “bazooka” antitank weapon stood up 
in action. A third aspect: 

Story of U. S. planes. The bulk of the 
land fighting has been done by the British. 
But, in the air, American planes and 
American pilots have been full partners. 
American pilots have flown British-made 
Spitfires and British pilots have flown 
American-made P-40’s and bombers. 

It is in the air that the Allied victory 
already is most brilliant and decisive. 
American Flying Fortresses and American 
Liberator bombers and American P-38 
fighters have been in the forefront of that 
victory. The air battle has cost the Axis 
probably 600 planes, against only about 
160 lost by the Allies. Axis losses have 
been running at about 40 planes a day. 
The victory settles the long argument as 
to whether American planes are good 
enough to win in this war. 

So American troops, American weapons 
and American planes have been tested and 
found fit. As a result, once Tunisia is 
cleared of Germans, American forces may 
be expected to play a larger role in the 
coming invasion of Southern Europe. 


Was 
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China’s Desperate Plight: 
Why War Machine Slows Down 


Effect of Enemy’‘s Blockade, Loss of Arms Plants, Transport Lines 


Dwindling prospect that 
Allies soon will use bases 
for drive against Japan 


This country is to be forced to reverse 
its ideas about making China the base for 
a victorious drive against the Japanese. 
The theory has persisted that China, 
helped by American weapons and Ameri- 
can air power, would play a decisive part 
before long in the war on Japan. Now, 
that theory has bumped up against the 
cold facts of China’s actual situation. 
Those facts, from official sources, are the 
ones that follow: 

China is facing the darkest period in her 
six years of fighting. She is barely hanging 
on, fighting to stave off disaster until 
America and Britain can send real help. 
China herself is in no position to attack in 
force. And as for an Allied offensive with 
China as the springboard, all signs indi- 
cate that such an offensive, too, still is 
far off. China’s real story shows her to be 
fighting for life against great odds. 

China’s military situation. Today Japan 
holds China in the grip of blockade by 
land, sea and air, the tightest probably 
that ever has been imposed on any nation. 

By land. As the map shows, there is a 
Free China held by the armies of General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek and an Occupied 
China (solid red on map) held by Japan. 

On land, China has superiority of man 
power. Japan has superiority of machine 
power. The advantage is all with Japan’s 
armored forces and against the Chinese, 
fighting with rifles and knives and ma- 
chine guns. 

China lost 5,000,000 soldiers in 8,000 
battles. She lost 10,000,000 civilians, be- 
sides. Japan’s total casualties are esti- 
mated at only 2,800,000. Yet today, in 
spite of all odds, 3,000,000 veteran Chinese 
troops and big forces of reserves cling to 
their positions in Free China. 

By sea. As Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
points out, the Japanese are in complete 
control of the Pacific’s western sea lanes. 
All China’s ports are held by the Japanese. 
The sea blockade is tight. Only a trickle 
of goods is smuggled to the Chinese. 

By air. China’s only remaining link 
with Britain and America is by air over 
the aerial Burma Road. But supplies over 
this do not nearly equal the 15,000 tons a 
month that moved over the Burma Road 
before it was closed by Japan. 
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American air power is represented by 
Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault’s Four- 
teenth U.S. Army Air Force. That small 
force has its hands full guarding supply 
lines and making an occasional attack. 
Moreover, its bases are far inland in Free 
China, 1,800 miles from the best targets 
in Japan. That is too far away for a sus- 
tained bombing offensive. The distance 
could be cut 300 to 500 miles just by 
strengthening the hold on Free Chinese 
territory nearer to the coast. 

Summed up, China’s military position is 
weak and growing worse. Only the long 
land route from Russia is open for about 
2,000 tons of supplies a month. 

So China is isolated from military help 
from the outside. Japan’s external grip 
(shaded red on the map) is reinforced by 
her hold on strategic areas of Burma, 
Thailand, Indo-China, and on all of Man- 
churia and of Korea. 

But China’s plight also is measured by 
economic conditions inside her borders: 

China’s economic position. China to- 
day is more heavily agricultural than the 
American colonies were at the time of the 
Revolutionary War, and her agriculture 
is more primitive. Her transportation is 
mostly by water, pack horse and human 
backs. There are only a few heavy indus- 
tries and little steel production. Moreover, 
China’s dense population has a severe strug- 
gle for food. Japan seized the lower valleys 
of the Yellow and the Yangtze rivers, with 
their rich lands and big cities. This struck 
at the bases of China’s power: 

Land. The Japanese occupied about 
one-ninth of the land area of China. 

People. The population of Occupied 
China is about 175,000,000. That of Free 
China is about 300,000,000. 

Food. The richest rice lands and wheat 
lands were taken over by the Japanese. 

Transport. The Japanese got the river 
and rail systems. There are only 1,000 
miles of railroad in Free China. 

War industry. Of China’s war indus- 
tries, 90 per cent were in the area invaded. 
Patriotic Chinese tried to carry off whole 
plants piecemeal into Free China. Thirty 
million persons migrated. Many carried 
pieces of machines hundreds and even 
thousands of miles. China’s greatest iron 
and steelworks were moved. 

Textiles. Japan got the best cotton lands 
and took Shanghai, the textile center. 

Oil. Free China is beginning to produce 
gasoline and Diesel oils from wells and 


synthetically from coal, but the amount jy 
tragically small. 

In sum, China’s industrial foundation 
are weak; have been hit hard by war, 

China’s financial position. China ig hit 
by a runaway inflation. Prices have mi. 
tiplied as much as 80 times. A doughny 
costs $1. Coffee is $16 a pound. Hoard; 
of bank notes is general. Credit of $509, 
000,000 from the United States, gf 
$250,000,000 from Britain and of $30, 
000,000 from Russia have not stemmed 
the price spiral. One further problem: 

China’s political position. China’s No, 
1 political problem is not the existence ¢ 
Japan’s puppet government at Nanking 
That regime’s low standing in China y 
measured by its army, numbering fewer 
than 200,000 Chinese soldiers. 

China’s real political problem is en 
ated by a division between the nation 
government of Chiang Kai-shek and th 
Communist armies in the Northern border 
provinces. Just now, the two factions ar 
united against the Japanese. But the Con. 
munist generals retain command over per. 
haps 750,000 troops. They have an eo 
nomic program calling for redistributionol 
land. They are organizing the people of 
the Northern provinces. And Chinese co- 
servatives are backing General Chiang. 

The Communists’ power raises big post- 
war questions for China. One is whether 
General Chiang will try to stamp them 
out, or will give them a bigger place in th 
government under a constitutional two- 
party system. Another is whether Russia 
will reach an understanding with Genenl 
Chiang, or will choose, instead, to bac 
the Communists. The underlying questio 
is whether China can avert civil war, if 
she survives the war with Japan. 

America’s stake. China needs mud 
help quickly in order to outlive the w 
with strength to meet her postwar prob 
lems. America and Britain have a bi 
stake in supplying that help. But mb 
stantial help must await the fall of Ge 
many, regarded as their Enemy No. 1 
Then, too, a drive to reopen the Burm 
Road would require months. Also, such 4 
drive of itself would not equip and tran 
China’s armies in motorized warfare 
project that might take years. Rather, the 
drive would be forerunner of an Allied 
air offensive. So there are several reasol 
why Allied help may be delayed still mor. 
That is why China’s situation is views 
officially as at a crisis. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON WASTE OF FOOD: 
ARMY'S PROGRAM OF ECONOMY 


Truman Committee Finds Why 20 Per Cent of Victuals Are Uneaten 


Steps taken to prevent the 
cooking of too much. Outlook 
for civilians unchanged 


The American people, counting ration 
points instead of pennies for their food 
budgets, are beginning to turn hungry and 
critical eyes on Army supplies, to ask 
questions about waste in Army mess halls. 
It has remained for the Senate Committee 
to Investigate the War Program to supply 
the answers. 

Answers about the war program are a 
habit with this Committee. Headed by 
Senator Truman (Dem.), of Missouri, 
this group of 10 Senators has been asking 
questions and getting answers for two 
years—and the answers usually get re- 
sults. Prodding by the Truman Commit- 
tee, for instance, had much to do with or- 
ganizing the War Production Board out of 
the disjointed agencies that preceded it; 
it spotlighted the rubber situation before 
the Baruch Report; it pointed out raw 
material shortages before anyone would 
admit them; it complained of lack of Navy 
attention to production of escort vessels. 

So, when the Committee turns its atten- 
tion to food, the country is prepared to 
listen. And the Truman Committee has 
the answers. It tells why the soldier leaves 
food on his plate; how the Army orders his 
supplies; why civilians have to forego 
canned goods and meat; and why ware- 
houses sometimes burst with food for men 
in uniform when store shelves are bare. 
The Committee also discovered that the 
Army has wasted tremendous amounts of 
food, but that it intends to waste no more. 

Food waste. The facts about food waste 
were revealed at a closed hearing by 
Master Sergeant Horace S. Schwerin, of 
the Quartermaster Board, who studied and 
analyzed more than 2,500,000 Army meals. 
He revealed that: 

About a fifth of the food served in 
Army mess halls, until recently, 
wound up in garbage pails. 

Despite wastage, soldiers were get- 
ting enough to eat and were eating 
enough of the right kinds of food. 

Cooks prepared too much food and 
soldiers put too much on their plates. 

Soldiers like fruit and ice cream, 
but they abhor spinach and kale. 
Sergeant Schwerin’s story was told to 

the Truman Committee without interrup- 
tion. For the first time, Senators learned 
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what had been going on in Army camps 
and the steps taken to meet food problems. 
Here is the Sergeant’s account: 

The problem. Army inspectors first 
wanted to find out whether the men were 
getting enough to eat. The answer was yes. 
The men were receiving an adequate diet 
from any nutrition standpoint. 

Next, the Army wanted to know wheth- 
er too much food was being wasted. Again, 
the answer was yes. Soldiers’ appetites 
were satisfied with 80 per cent of the food 
prepared, and, on the average, 20 per 
cent found its way to the garbage pail. 

Delving deeper, inspectors found sur- 
prising differences in the types of food 
that were thrown away. For example, 52 
per cent of the soup was thrown out; 38 
per cent of the vegetables, 33 per cent of 
the cereals. And there were differences in 
individual items, too. Although 38 per 
cent of the vegetables usually was un- 
eaten, 44 per cent of the cabbage went to 
the garbage pail. Meat wastage amounted 
to 18 per cent on the whole, but nearly a 
fourth of the liver was thrown out. 

A typical meal at Camp Lee, Va., 
showed this amount of waste: only 3 per 
cent of fruit salad, an eighth of roast beef, 


a sixth of mashed potatoes, a fourth of 
cole slaw, a third of coffee, half of vege- 
tables and three-fourths of kale. 

Going further, the Sergeant found that 
the usual waste of gelatin dessert was 14 
per cent; coffee, 35 per cent; kidney beans, 
40 per cent. When beef stew is served, 
half of it is thrown away, and 56 per cent 
of the spinach goes for garbage. 

Source of waste. Having found that 
food waste was prevalent in Army camps, 
the next question asked was: Where igs 
that waste taking place? It was discovered 
that 84% per cent of the food cooked 
stayed in the kitchen and never found its 
way to the table, and that 6 per cent of 
food was left untouched in serving plat- 
ters on the table. The least important 
source of waste was the food that soldiers 
left on their own plates—and this was 
almost the same amount at all meals. 

With the source of waste located, the 
Army Quartermaster Corps attacked. The 
major objective was Army kitchens, where 
too much food obviously was being 
cooked. Sergeant Schwerin again asked 
why, and got four answers. They were: 

Absences from meals. Army cooks were 
found to be preparing meals whether the 
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AMOUNT OF FOOD CONSUMED PER DAY 


men were there to eat them or not. This 
was the fault of Army food regulations. 
Mess sergeants were told to prepare meals 
according to daily “ration strength,” or, 
in other words, on the basis of men ex- 
pected at the table. But all the men ex- 
pected never arrived—there always were 
absences, 10.5 per cent at Fort Benning, 
Ga., 14.5 per cent at Fort Devens, Mass., 
and 17 per cent at Fort Knox, Ky. 

These absences were averages. Further 
inquiry disclosed that absences rose on 
week ends, but that meals were cooked 
for all the men just the same. At Camp 
Lee, Va., for example, absences jumped 
from 5 per cent on Friday to 40 per cent 
on Sunday, and once, on a Sunday after 
payday, 55 per cent of the men failed to 
report for meals. 

It was found further that there were 
twice as many men absent from the eve- 
ning meal as from the midday meal, and 
that absences from breakfast fell in be- 
tween. With these data on hand, mess 
sergeants were told to revise their ration 
issues, and to prepare meals only for the 
men actually at table. These estimates 
were not hard to make; a test at Camp 
Lee showed that waste immediately was 
cut in half. 

Amount of food served. To get the 
answer to this question, Sergeant Schwerin 
examined the eating habits of individual 
soldiers. He found that the amount of food 
prepared for each man was too much, de- 
cided that the Army ration could be cut 
from six pounds of food a day for each 
wldier to about five pounds a day. 

But, in cutting the ration, Sergeant 
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. .. 9 months’ food supply 


Schwerin had to go back to his data on 
and be sure to cut items where 
waste was heaviest. He found that all the 
ice cream served would be eaten, so he 
recommended no reduction here. Typical 
cuts in servings included a slash in coffee 
from four pounds per 100 meals to three 
pounds, and in cabbage from 50 pounds 
per 100 men to 25 pounds. 

Changes in menus. The next step was 
to pay more attention to what soldiers 
actually liked to eat. This both improved 
their diets and cut down the waste. 

Food studies, for example, revealed that 
94 per cent of the milk served was drunk, 
but that 46 per cent of the soup 
thrown away. In a declining order of pref- 
erence, the Sergeant reported that soldiers 
like fruit best, with desserts, meats, eggs, 
vegetables, cheese, beverages, potatoes, 
fish, noodles and rice, cereals and, finally, 
soups, following down the list. 

Among the vegetables, soldiers will eat 
most of the tomatoes served, but less than 
half the spinach. In between fall string 
beans, lima beans, peas, onions, carrots, 
baked beans, cole slaw, beets, cabbage 
and turnips. 

Mess sergeants now are told to pay 
more attention to food likes and dislikes 
of the men; to serve more tomatoes and 
fewer turnips, to keep up the meat ration 
but to skip the fish as often as possible, 
to be more sparing of oatmeal at break- 
fast. 

Mess halls. The final Quartermaster 
Corps recommendation was to allow 
more freedom in mess halls. Let the men 
sit down when they arrive, instead of 


waste 


was 





waiting for a command to march in; let 
them smoke after meals: don’t disturb 
them with announcements while eating. 
All this encourages soldiers to eat more 
and waste less 

Kitchen waste also was found to be less 
if cooks had student helpers and plenty 
of men on K.P. duty, and if they fol- 
lowed Army recipes to the letter. To im- 
prove cooking, the Army has established 
cooks and 

supply 


bakers, which 
260.000 


93 schools for 
eventually — will 
kitchen experts 

With these 


and fewer 


about 
remedies—reduced rations 
uneaten meals, better menus, 
and better cooking and serving—the Army 
hopes to cut waste of food to somewhere 


between 5 and 10 per cent. 

Army food savings, however, won't add 
much, if anything, to civilian supplies. 
The Truman Committee was told by Maj. 
Gen. E. B. Gregory, Army Quartermaster 
General, that men in uniform, comprising 
5.2 per cent of the population, will need 
of the United States’ food 
supply this year. 

The Army that this 
food means much to individual civilians 
General Gregory told the Truman Com- 
mittee that, if the Army served no meat, 
civilians would get an average of only 1.7 
pounds more a year; that Army butter 
takes less than 4% ounce a week from each 
civilian, and that coffee drinkers in uni- 
form deprive the civilian of scarcely more 
than 14 pound for each ration period. 

Canned goods. The only point where 
Army buying clashes seriously with civil- 
ian demand is in canned goods. In the five 
prewar years, each civilian used an aver- 
age of 48.6 pounds of canned foods a year. 
This year, the civilian must be content 
with 40.3 pounds, which explains the drive 
for Victory gardens and home canning. 

The major reason for this situation is 
that the soldier overseas literally eats out 
of a can. The fighter abroad is given 184 
pounds of canned fruit a year and 212 
pounds of canned vegetables, and, this 
year, an average of 2,100,000 troops will 
be outside the United States. This amounts 
to only a third of the Army’s strength, 
but they will eat two-thirds of the Army’s 
canned goods supplies. 

Army stocks. The Army also explains its 
hoards of canned goods. General Gregory 
pointed out that about nine months’ sup- 
ply of food must back up each soldier 
overseas. Broken down this includes three 
months’ supply at an overseas base; 45 
days’ supplies flowing from this base to 
the front, a month’s supply on the high 
seas, two months’ supply at U.S. ports, 15 
days’ supplies en route to domestic ports 
and a 25-day reserve as a hedge against 
sinkings of supply ships. 

Nothing less would be safe, the Quarter- 
master General said, and safety in food is 
a factor with which you can’t gamble. 


6.5 per cent 


denies, however, 
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MORALE ON THE HOME FRONT 


Easing of Resentment Over Controls as People Tackle the War Job 


Scarcity of farm labor 
and machinery are chief 
worries to Midwesterners 


(Last winter one of the editors of The 
United States News visited the Middle 
West, found widespread resentment against 
Washington’s war control methods. A re- 
turn visit brings news of significant changes. 
His observations are set forth here.) 


Public resentment against war controls, 
which flared into a resounding Administra- 
tion defeat last November, is subsiding out 
here in the center of revolt. The people 
voiced their discontent at the polls. Now 
they have swallowed that discontent and 
are turning to work with a vengeance. 

They are buying War Bonds, plowing 
up more land, taking extra jobs. There still 
is some grumbling about Washington red 
tape, but, in general, Midwest folk are 
adjusting to point 
strictions, machinery and labor shortages. 
They are finding the actuality of wartime 
inconveniences to be more bearable than 
their fears of them. 

Take rationing. Most housewives are 
finding that they prefer a fixed supply of 
meat points to the free grab and hit-and- 
that had prevailed. Black 
markets still operate, but few Midwestern- 
ers patronize them. And, in many com- 


rations, gasoline re- 


miss system 


munities, cold-storage lockers have enabled 
families to lay away enough meat to keep 
them from the butcher store for a long 





time. In one Indiana town, for example, 
2.500 lockers are filled. A typical customer 
stored half a beef last autumn and still has 
half of his supplies left, plus butter, frozen 
vegetables and chickens. 

Gasoline and oil rationing has done little 
more than make the Midwest realize that 
there is a war on. Few homes were cold 
last winter and automobiles still fill the 
streets of cities and towns. A basic ration 
of four gallons a week, against the gallon 
and a_ half Eastern 
spells the difference. 

Labor and machinery are the chief 
worries. Men of 60 and 70 years are try- 
ing to operate farms alone, with the help 
of their women. But farmers feel better 
about the draft. Some hands are returning 
to the land from war plants, and farm op- 
believe that the Government 
will let them keep the workers they have. 

Then. too, farmers are getting unex- 
pected help. At Delphi, Ind., war plant 
workers give two of their eight working 
hours to Near South Bend, a 
farmer whose son went to war found neigh- 
bors to bring in hundreds of bushels of 
corn. Kentucky mountain families also are 
spilling into the plains. There is some con- 
cern about these strangers settling among 
them, but they are hired. 

Farm-equipment dealers, however, fear 
that lack of machines may mean less food. 
One Chicago official observed: “You can’t 
plant and harvest a record soybean crop 


allowed motorists, 


erators now 


farmers. 


without more combines, and you can’t in- 
crease corn acreage without corn pickers.” 
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LITTLE BUSINESSMAN: Getting used to Washington's ways 


Secondhand machine prices thus hay 
soared. At Niles, Mich., a manure spreader 
was knocked down at an auction for $276, 
The owner paid $171 for it two and a half 
years ago. Still, there is a minimum of 
grumbling. Farm prices seem able to stand 
the added costs of machinery. 

Local problems are increasing. And 
this is taking the Midwesterners’ minds off 
national issues. The urge to spend money 
for a dwindling supply of liquor is reviving 
the bootlegger, and Ohio State liquor 
stores are preparing to ration sales. Juve- 
nile delinquency is increasing in the Mid- 
west as well as in other sections, and talk 
is widespread of curfew laws. South Bend 
and Cleveland are two cities that have 
this remedy before them. Erring youngsters 
are giving rise to doubts about working 
mothers, but mothers still are taking jobs, 

Little businessmen are the principal war 
casualties in the Midwest. The president 
of the South Bend Restaurant Association 
figures that a tenth of the cafes in that 
area will close. Meat rationing has hit 
steak houses and high-priced restaurants, 
but hamburger stands seem to be getting 
along. The reason is that restaurant rations 
issued according to the number of 
customers, and sandwich shops have more 
customers. Meatless days are spreading in 
the area. 


are 


All along the line, drug stores are going 
out of the soda-fountain business. Their 
trouble is not rationing, but lack of help. 
Druggists also are having a hard time 
replenishing the household furnishing stocks 
they used to sell. On the other hand, night 
clubs and gambling houses are flourishing 
on war workers’ full pocketbooks. 

Complaints prices seldom are 
heard. Most workers and farmers are get- 


about 


ting more money than ever before, and 
they like the feel of it in their pockets or 


their bank accounts. In the smaller towns, 
of this money goes to neighboring 
farmers, who will pad out ration-stricken 
larders with a chicken or a dozen eggs, 
or, maybe, a pound of butter. 

Above all, people are busy. This takes 
their minds off their worries and irritations. 
Many white-collar workers put in half 8 
night shift in war factories. Indiana school 
teachers are being urged to go into factories 


some 


or to farms for their vacations. 

The situation at Notre Dame University 
highlights the whole Midwest area. More 
than 100 students have part or full-time 
jobs in factories, in laboratories or in 
offices. And, next to the biology building, 
students have spaded up the campus for & 
Victory garden. 
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| HOW DISTRIBUTION OF WAR CONTRACTS — | 
_ WOULD DISTORT MAP OF THE UNITED STATES ) | 
WASHINGTON | yy 
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| | NOTE: 
| 10 States in red received 61% 
| of contracts. 


| Contracts awarded from June, 

1940, through February, 1943, 

| | include Army, Navy, Maritime 

Commission, Treasury and*For- 
eign Purchasing Missions 
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War is making only moderate change in 
the industrial map of the United States. 
The boom towns of peace days are the 
bom towns of war days. The factory 
centers that turned out automobiles, re- 
frigerators, and other consumer 
goods during peacetime are the centers 
that now are turning out the bulk of the 
tanks, guns, planes and ships. 


radios 


The map above shows how war con- 
tracts have been centralized in a few 
States. It shows that 61 per cent of the 
war contracts for armaments, new plants, 
machinery and camps have gone to 10 
States. And, with one or two exceptions, 
these are the same 10 States that have 
held the majority of contracts from the 
beginning of the preparedness program. 

Contract awards. From June, 1940, 
when this country began in earnest to 
prepare for war, through February, 1943, 
a total of $124,431,248,000 in war con- 
tracts was awarded. (Official figures be- 
yond February are not available.) This 
total covers awards by the War and Navy 
Departments, the Maritime Commission, 
the Treasury Department and foreign pur- 
chasing commissions. It does not include 
subcontracts let by prime contractors, 
otders of less than $50,000, or orders for 
hod. Also eliminated are some $4,000,- 
000 in war contracts awarded by such 
wilian agencies as the Reconstruction 
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VIRGINIA 


$1,681, 199,000 





KENTUCKY $482.141.000 
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The Nation’s Boom Areas: 
Where the Money Is Going 


Finance Corp., Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity, Federal Works Agency and others. 

California tops all other States with a 
total of $11,513,366,000 in contracts. This 
is more than 9 per cent of the total for 
all 48 States and represents many times 
California’s normal industrial activity. 
Following in order are: Michigan, with 
$11,236,105,000; New York, with $10,714,- 
099,000; Ohio, $8,381,226,000; New Jersey, 
$7,630,232,000; Pennsylvania, $6,965,237,- 
000; Illinois, $6,219,629,000; Connecticut, 
$4,901,519,000; Indiana, $4,171,045,000, 
and $4,048,393 ,000. 

Of this group, all but Texas are lead- 
ing manufacturing States in peacetime. 
California’s rise from the _ billion-dollar-a 
year manufacturing class in peacetime to 
the eleven-billion-dollar class in wartime is 
due largely to the boom in aircraft and 
ship construction. Texas, likewise, is bur- 
geoning as a plane and shipbuilding State. 
The extent to which these States remain 
industrialized after the war depends upon 
the peacetime uses to which these plane 
and shipbuilding plants will be put. 

The accent placed on air power in this 
war is forcefully shown by a breakdown 
of the $124,431,248,000 figure representing 
total awards from June, 1940, through 
February, 1943. Of this total $31,629,000,- 
000, or 25.4 per cent, has gone for air- 
craft. In January and February alone, 


Texas, 










Katen__| 


aircraft 


contracts were let for a total of 
$4,196 ,000,000, 16.2 per cent of all 
contract awards for those two months. 

Decentralization. Efforts to decentral- 
ize war industries have brought industrial 
booms to other States that do not rank 
high in peacetime manufacturing. Notable 
among these are Washington, with $3,516,- 
056,000 in war contracts, and Kansas, with 
$2,166,965,000. In both States there is a 
heavy concentration of aircraft production. 

On the basis of past manufacturing ac- 
tivity, many other agricultural States are 
enjoying an industrial boom. This is 
clearly demonstrated by the fact that 
practically all of 24 States having a higher 
ratio of war contracts to normal manufac- 
turing than the national average are West- 
ern or Southern States. 


But, despite the creation of new boom 
areas here and there, the arms program 
still places its greatest reliance upon the 


industrial East and Great Lakes areas 
where the manufacturing “know-how” 


existed, where transportation, housing, la- 
bor and public utility facilities were avail- 
able. The early aim of the war-produc- 
tion planners to locate plants in such a way 
as to improve the balance between farm- 
ing and manufacturing has been attained 
only partially. There has been no wide- 
spread migration of workers, no radical 
shift in population. 

Outlook. The industrial pattern now is 
fixed. The bulk of new plant construction 
is completed. There will be little change 
in the line-up of the ten major producing 
States as new billions are spent for the 
instruments of war. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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4  TRANSITION—NOT “POST-WAR” 


. on 


By DAVID LAWRENCE . 


When does the “post-war” period, in an economic 
sense, begin? 

Is it after hostilities have ceased between Germany 
and ourselves? 

Is it after the Japanese have been defeated? 

Is it after our armies of occupation have been with- 
drawn and “peace” has been assured? 

Or is it next month, next year, when industry after 
industry finishes up certain parts of the war produc- 
tion program and each is ready to turn to civilian 
supply the moment materials are made available? 

For some businesses the post-war period has al- 
ready begun. They are experiencing a curtailment of 
war contracts and, unless converted to the making of 
some other items in the war program, they must lay 
off their employes and wait till the Government per- 
mits them to manufacture something else—articles for 
military or civilian use. 

We have been hearing a good deal about “post-war 
planning” as if the problem were still in the dim, dis- 
tant future, as if it will arise only after an armistice 
or after a peace treaty is signed. But “post-war plan- 
ning” is a misleading phrase. There may not be for a 
decade or more a period that can accurately be called 
“post-war” in the same sense that we usually refer to 
the decade immediately after 1918. 

For it is much more likely that there will be two 
periods—one a transition stage lasting anywhere from 
two to five years, and the other a later, truly post-war 
era of indefinite duration. 

The orthodox conception of an armistice and then 
a peace treaty may not be realized this time. If Eu- 
rope is in a state of instability and there are few gov- 
ernments that can be recognized as strong enough to 
assure the maintenance of order, especially in such 
revolution-torn areas as the Balkans as well as, per- 
haps, in France, Germany, and Italy, the forces of 
the United Nations may have to be employed for 
a long time in keeping anarchy from sweeping the 
whole continent. 


ECONOMIC TASKS 
WILL BE MANY IN 
‘TRANSITION’ ERA 


Prime Minister Churchill re- 
cently predicted that we would 
have a “transition”: period. He 
estimates that it may last four 


years. Certainly it would be miraculous if, after the 
most devastating war in all history with far more 
damage done this time to civilian homes and business 
establishments and to industrial facilities, as well as 





to living conditions generally, the economic tasks of 8 Ar 
rehabilitation and reconstruction could be accom.§ pr 
plished in less than three or four years. 00 
The problems will be complicated by the demobili. 8 ov 
zation process. Millions of returning soldiers will want | 
their jobs back, and they will be impatient if they fing} thi 
employers saying they have no vacancies or if som 10 
labor unions insist on a literal application of the ide; be 
of supporting the rights of the men and women now§ be 
employed. Labor and industrial statesmanship wil § th 
be challenged as never before. ent 
PLANNERS READY We shall por big number of i 
TO PUSH SPENDING n~mnloyed. We lady atl 
AGAIN AFTER WAR called “post-war” problems. For § an 
in the very next three months, according to Philip sua 
Murray, president of the CIO, more than 650,000 men§ the 
will be thrown out of work due to what he says isa kee 
production of more war weapons and supplies thang be 
we can use and transport. aff 
The New Deal planners have a simple answer forl ‘ 
it all. They are cooking up another Works Progres§ sho 
Administration and another Public Works Adminis-§ ing 
tration—plenty of billions to be spent for “made§ Pt 
work,” just as the “pump-priming” policy made arti- furt 
ficial work through the WPA and the PWA. em 
This time the damage of such a program would beg P@ 
greater, for not only will we enter such a period with suc 
a national debt of at least $220,000,000,000 but we willf 8 
face a program of government ownership and opet-§ poy 
ation which, if adopted, would tend to undermine such§ oy 
industries as now are operated by private enterprise§ yy 
The New Deal planners on the inside are busy these 
days predicting the terrible debacle that will comej ™™ 
after the war, and they naturally argue that the bigf “te 
war plants must be kept going by the Government 
This time we shall hear more about the socialist 
theory of “production for use” and the importance d 
using the war plants for which the people have paidg “* 
so much money. peti 
Take, for instance, aluminum—though the illustre 
tion fits other commodities as well. Today the United 
States Government is producing in its own plang 
more than 55 per cent of all the aluminum madeit 
America. The so-called monoply of the Aluminum 
Company of America is ended. 
There will be produced this year aluminum a! 
rate of 2,100,000,000 pounds a year on the Nort 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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American continent alone. The total consumption in 
pre-war years on this continent was less than 500,- 
000,000 pounds per year. World consumption, more- 
over, in 1938 was only about 1,300,000,000 pounds. 

What will we do with all that aluminum? For one 
thing, the price in America will come down to about 
10 cents a pound, which is just half of what it used to 
be in pre-war years. Also new uses for aluminum will 
be stimulated. But will the Government engage in 
that work or will it sell or lease the plants to private 
enterprise? 

An enormous amount of electric energy to make 
aluminum is being generated at the Government- 
owned power projects in the Northwest—Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee. The bureaucrats will argue per- 
suasively that some load must be found to keep 
those power plants going. The political pressure to 
keep the Government in the aluminum business will 
be whipped up by public power interests in the areas 
affected. 

What is the right answer? The Congress in due time 
should declare the policy to be one of leasing or sell- 
ing of war plants to private companies. Private enter- 
prise should have a chance to risk its money in the 
further development of aluminum, and if the Gov- 
emment must equitably restrict any existing com- 
panies from gobbling up these governmental facilities, 
such a restriction could undoubtedly be defended 
as in the public interest. 
ee ee oe 
ON RECONVERSION peggy pr Bon Him 
AND SUBSIDIES do not feel they can risk big 
sums to buy the plants or that private investors hesi- 
tate to furnish the capital for such highly speculative 
tnterprises? Would the New Deal planners then argue 
that the Government must subsidize the operation of 
these plants anyway and keep them going? Would 
the Government be justified in subsidizing one com- 
petitor as against another? This would be a new role 
for government to play in peacetime, however justi- 
fed it may have been during war in order to increase 
total production. 

We have also the perplexing problem of reconver- 
sion. Certain companies in the auto industry, for in- 
stance, have converted their plants to such an extent, 
norder to carry out war orders, that they will not be 
able to convert back again as quickly as others which 


Problems of reconversion are here and policies should be settled—Will 
we succumb to “government ownership” doctrines as against private 


enterprise?—Among some businesses the war has already ended. 


did not find it necessary to scrap all their tools and 
equipment. Likewise as war orders taper off, who 
shall be given the head start—the company which is 
through earlier with war work? Isn’t that penalizing 
the company which must continue to fulfill existing 
orders and even take on more orders for planes and 
ships and other articles that may be needed irrespec- 
tive of whether hostilities have ceased in one part of 
the world? 


PROBLEMS CALL 
FOR AN OFFICE OF 
CIVILIAN SUPPLY 


These problems of reconversion 
are here. They may become 
acute in the next few months in 
those businesses which have 
done their share of war work and are not fitted to 
produce anything else. Maybe these plants can be 
transformed into factories for the making of other 
items in the war program. But reconversion even now 
means a period of adjustment, some unemployment 
and, of course, loss in earnings as well as capital in 
keeping skeleton organizations on the job waiting for 
the time when materials will be available with which 
to make articles for civilian use. 

All this adds up to u e fact that we need a separate 
governmental agency to be known as the Office of Ci- 
vilian Supply. There is such a bureau in the War Pro- 
duction Board but it is a sideline and it can be pushed 
around by the other claimant agencies. The War Pro- 
duction Board itself ought to remain as an over-all 
agency with the power to umpire as between the facts 
and figures of the different agencies claiming a share 
in the available materials. 

The Office of Civilian Supply should, however, be 
a separate agency responsible through the President 
to Congress, and it will be if Congress passes the pend- 
ing bill sponsored by Senators Maloney of Connecti- 
cut and Taft of Ohio. Then it would be desirable for 
the President to appoint a competent executive to 
administer such an agency, for its work will cut across 
the problem of manpower as well as materials, policies 
of credit and government disposal of war plants. 

Our problems ahead are problems of transition and 
immediate readjustment and not just long-range plan- 
ning. It is time to stop emphasizing “post-war” plans 
and get policies established and applied now, because 
for some businesses which have had war contracts the 
war is already ended. We must recognize that the 
transition period is close at hand. It is earlier than 
we think. 

















Weve been lished: 
WHO WILL BE DRAFTED UNDER NEW RULES 


(New rules for the draft bring hun- 
dreds of thousands of able-bodied men 


between the ages of 18 and 38 closer to 
military service regardless of dependents. 
Some will be able to get deferments as 
“extreme hardship” cases or because of es- 
sential farm or industrial jobs. But re- 
strictions on deferments are being tight- 
and many deferred will be 
called in the Both 
ployers and employes are asking who will 


ened now 


months ahead. em- 
be drafted and what grounds are left for 
seeking deferments under the new Selec- 
tive Service classifications.) 


First: Is dependency ever a ground for 
deferment now? 


Yes. The revised 3-A class is to be made 
up entirely of fathers who maintain bona 
fide family relationship. But, to qualify 
for this classification, you must be a pre- 
Pearl Harbor father—that is, your child 
must have been born no later than Sept. 
14, 1942. If your child was born after that 
date, you are not deferrable as a father, 
no matter how long you’ve been married. 


Men who are placed in the revised 3-A 
class are “frozen” there for the time being, 
but this classification is expected to disap- 
pear before the end of the year. Fathers 
in the revised 3-A class will not be 
reclassified until the draft of pre- 


with dependents in 3-B will go into class 
2-B, as necessary to the war-production 
program, into class 2-A, as necessary to 
essential civiligm industry, or 1-A, 
available for service. 


into 


If you are deferred as an essential farm 
worker, you are in a special class and fur- 
thest from reach of the draft, so long as 
you remain on the farm and keep up re- 
quired production. Farm workers with de- 
pendents go into class 3-C and those with- 
out dependents into 2-C. 


How will draft officials determine ex- 
treme hardship cases? 


This determination will be left up to local 
draft boards; there is no hard and fast 
definition from Selective Service Head- 
quarters other than that a man’s induction 
would result in extreme hardship and pri- 
vation to his wife, child or parent with 
whom he maintains a bona fide family re- 
lationship in his home. Rulings on appeals 
are expected to bring out a definite pat- 
tern for hardship cases, but this will be a 
“tight” classification. It will be known as 
class 3-D. 

If you have an invalid wife who needs 
your personal attention, yours probably 
would be considered an extreme hardship 


Carlisle for New York Herald-Tribune 


Other considerations might be 
whether your wife, child or parent could 
get along on a service man’s allowance for 


case. 


dependents, on family savings or whether 
the dependent could work to supplement 
the Government’s allotment. Financial 
burdens placed on a man’s family by his 
induction might cause privation to his 
wife, child or parent. But, under law, 
payments on some obligations, such as 
premiums on insurance policies and mort- 
gages on homes, usually can be postponed 
until after the war if a service man can- 
not meet the payments. 


Would the number of children have any 
bearing on determining hardship 
cases? 


Again, each individual case is left up to 
the draft board involved. But the num. 
ber and age of children might be factors in 
deciding hardship cases, particularly if the 
children are very young and the mother 
is unable to work. But, under existing 
rules, the number of children and age have 
nothing to do with the order in which 
fathers are called when their reclassifica- 
tion is ordered. Their order numbers will 
be deciding factors unless the regulations 
are changed. If you think yours is a hard- 
ship case, you may enter an appeal within 

10 days after you are put in 1-A. 





Pearl Harbor fathers is ordered by 
the Director of Selective Service. 
Then they will be subject to mili- 
tary service unless they get other 
deferments. It is improbable that 
any of fathers in the 
3-A class will be called for military 
service until after midyear. But, 
on the other hand, fathers who are 
in jobs listed by the War Man- 
Commission as “nondefer- 
rable” are supposed to be reclassi- - 
fied on or before May 1 without 
reference to the fact-that they 
have children. Non-fathers in the 
old 3-A class will be put in 1-A, 
available for service, unless they 
qualify for deferment because of 
essential jobs or as “hardship” cases. 


these new 


power 


What becomes of men with de- 
pendents and working in essen- 
tial war or civilian industries? 


Under the new line-up, class 3-B 
is wiped out. 
made up of men who had bona fide 
dependents and necessary 
men in activities essential to sup- 


This formerly was 


were 









ag 
j/e 
iif . 


/ 





port of the war effort. Fathers in 
this class will be transferred for 
the time being to 3-A. Other men 


22 


MIGHT AS WELL DRAFT ‘EM AS 
SCARE ‘EM TO DEATH 


Nagle 


In what order do local boards 
take eligible men? 


Local boards have _ instructions 
from Selective Service Headquar- 
ters to follow, as far as possible, 
the following order in calling men 
from class 1-A: Single men with 
no dependents; single men with 
collateral dependents; married men 
with wives only; married men with 
children. Individuals in each group 
are to be called in the sequence of 
their order numbers. 

Many men now deferred because 
of jobs in essential war or civilian 
industries will be reclassified as 
available for military service be- 
fore the end of the year. A single 
man without dependents is sup- 
posed to be called ahead of a mar- 
ried man with the same skill in 4 
similar job. If you are an employer 
in an essential industry, you wil 
find it harder and harder to get 
occupational deferments for single 
men, even though they are in key 
jobs. Emphasis from Selective 
Service Headquarters will be o 
occupational deferment in essential 
industries for men with depend- 
ents, particularly for fathers. 
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With Cardineer one girl can con- 
trol many thousand records— 
faster, without exertion or lost 
motion. Cardineer is the answer 
for speed, accuracy and compact- 
ness in modern record keeping. 


ASK FOR YOURS 


Studies in time-money saving 
ore available as follows; 
check and pin on your 
letterhead: Inventories 0, 
Costs (1), Payroll & Personnel 
O, Plant & Equipment 0, 
Purchases. (J, Production C2). 


DIEBOLD 





This quicker way of record keeping 
specds production by saving time 


Every method that saves time, speeds the hour of Victory. In hundreds 
of American plants Cardineer actually cuts the time of record keeping 
by 40% or more. This means men and women released for other jobs. 
It means quicker, more condensed handling of business records. The 
Cardineer, built on the wheel principle, puts 6000 cards at the instant 
tips of the operator’s fingers. It provides faster finding, takes minimum 
floor space, is quickly adaptable to your present system and is designed 
for easy division of work. Here is a business tool— modern, portable, 
low in cost and available for immediate delivery. 


Write our Methods Division, Department T-4 and state your record keep- 
ing problems. A wealth of practical experience is yours for the asking. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 
General Offices: Canton, Ohio 





PRODUCERS OF METHODS EQUIPMENT AND OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


ROTARY FILE 














Light for a Navy Surgeon’s Hands 


Turovcn the sultry tropic dark, 
stretcher-bearers come stumbling back 
to the dressing station. “Chest wound,” 
they report. “Sniper’s bullet.” 

The tense-faced young Marine on 
the litter grins up at the man in white. 
“You'll fix me up, Doc,” he whispers. 
And the surgeon nods. 

He has as much equipment as he 
needs in that shelter under the mosquito 
net. There is a competent Navy nurse, 
a portable sterilizer, clean instruments, 
and one other priceless asset — strong, 
dependable light to guide the skill of 
his hands. For throbbing steadily 
away in its hiding-place among the 
palms, a “Caterpillar” Diesel Electric 
Set is generating current. 





The road to Japan is a rough road. 
Each step along the way must be fought 
for, won and held. In that struggle 
many young Americans will be 
wounded. But the chances for their 
safe recovery will be greater because 
of the Navy’s foresight in supplying 


rugged, mobile electrical equipment 
on each bit of occupied land. 

The versatility of “Caterpillar” 
Diesels — Tractors, Graders, Engines 
and Electric Sets — is being turned to 
many vital uses in this war. Tough 
and powerful, able to run on almost 
any type of fuel, “Caterpillar” Diesels 
are at work on every front. They are 
building roads and airfields, hauling 
guns, clearing beachheads and jungle 
trails, pumping water, powering 
winches and air-compressors, generat- 
ing current for lights and communica- 
tions, furnishing main or stand-by 
power for fighting and cargo craft. 

Today the armed forces have first 
call on all “Caterpillar” production. 
But the conservation of older machines 
for war-essential jobs at home is in the 
capable hands of “Caterpillar” deal- 
ers. Their specialized equipment and 
skill are keeping “Caterpillar” Diesel 
power at work with the least expendi- 
ture of money and critical materials, 


CATER PILLAR®™ 2/éSEz 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
TO WIN THE WAR: WORK-—FIGHT—BUY U. S. WAR BONDS! 


ro aad Com 


of Matromal Issues 


Move to Extend 
Trade Treaty Act: 
Press Appraisal 


Extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act is being urged on Cop. 
gress by a majority of the commenting 
press as sound policy and as assurance of 
the intent of the United States to o 
operate in liberal postwar agreements, 

Several editors, however, warn Congress 
that, if the President is given renewed ap- 
thority to negotiate reciprocal trade agree. 
ments, U.S. competition with cheap for. 
eign labor and the handling of internatiop- 
al cartels must be given special attention 

International implications of the Recip. 
rocal Trade Agreements Act are stressed 
by the Troy (N.Y.) Record (Ind), 
which asserts that renewal of the Act wil 
be taken as a sign that the United States 
does not intend to return to the “economic 
policies that contributed so much to in 
ternational chaos between the two wars.” 

“We can no longer afford to jeopardize 
international understanding because spe- 
cial interests demand inordinate tariff pro- 
tection for their products,” declares the 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal (Ind), 
while the Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind) 
argues that repudiation of the trade agree- 
ments now would be “a disastrous back- 
ward step toward the old high-tariff pro- 
tective system, for which there would be 
neither defense nor excuse.” 

But the Salem (Mass.) Evening News 
(Ind. Rep.). observes that “our wage 
earners cannot compete with the very low 
pay received by many foreign workers,” 
and suggests that “the value of reciprocity 
treaties will depend on how good traders 
our Government agencies are.” 

The Hartford (Conn.) Times (Ind. 
Dem.) . noting that “there will always hk 
some selfishness on the part of agriculture 
and industry,” quotes Judge Thurman Ar 
nold, former Assistant Attorney General, 
that reciprocal trade treaties are “vitiated’ 
by international cartels. Nevertheless, the 
Times advocates extension of the Ae. 
declaring the agreements have produced 
“good will” and “other benefits” and that 
the cartels “control only a few lines d 
trade” and “can be dealt with.” 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind.) al- 
so asks Congress to “consider new guards 
against cartels” and to renew the Ad 
“for the sake of free operation of an & 
lightened trade policy and for the security 
of the peace.” 
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GIVE EM THE STUFF. 


Thats OUR Job! 


One 
The other is to make and deliver the 


Two jobs must be done to win this war. 
is to fight. 
weapons with which to fight. 


Our fighting men and our fighting Allies have 
But brutal, 
tuthless hordes still hold the powerful armed 


fortress of Europe, vast areas of Russia and China, 


hit the enemy hard, damaging blows. 


and a rich, strategic empire of the Pacific. 


We have just started to fight . . 


to win. 


. just begun 
How much longer will this war last? 
How many more thousands of fighting Ameri- 


cans and their Allied comrades must die? 


NORFOLK and WESTE RN | 


SER V 


To these grim questions there is but one answer. 
And that is: the speed and quantity of production 
of the weapons of war here in America, and their 


transportation to the front. 


The United Nations on every battlefront of 
the world must have more — more of everything 
to replace, to increase, and to maintain an 


unbeatable superiority over the enemy. 


In America, we have the resources, the skill 
and the man-power to produce more — and still 
more. 
job! Nothing must be allowed to interfere with 
doing that job. 


We must give ‘em the stuff — That is our 
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Capable of a power dive in excess of 725 miles per 



















hour, Republic's P-47 ‘Thunderbolts’ ‘are considered H 
the fastest high altitude fighters in the skies. And 


their “ground performance’ is equally superb 





4% . . dl 
—for Thunderbolts” are equipped with AEROLS. 

aa aa di 

Not only Thunderbolts, but every other type of ol 

American aircraft—from the modest sized trainers m 

’ ac 

to the biggest bombers—rely on Aerols for swift, . 

sure take-offs and soft, cushioned landings. al 

ed 

e de 

THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY hi 

AIRCRAFT DIVISION +« + CLEVELAND, OHIO = 

wi 

Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gen- cl 

eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks i 

and buses, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. “ 


PO ep IR FEES 
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*THE SHOCK ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE'’S LANDING GEAR; THE NAME IS DERIVED 
FROM THE WORDS “AIR” AND “OIL” —THE FLUIDS USED TO DISSIPATE THE LANDING SHOCKS 
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_Question_ 
of the Week 





America’s civilian economy is feeling 
the strain of competition for materials be- 
tween military and civilian needs and of 
conflicting restrictions from various Gov- 
ernment agencies. A proposal to establish 
an independent Office of Civilian Supply 
to oversee civilian interests has aroused 
widespread interest. 

To present a cross section of informed 
opinion on the subject, The United States 
News asked industrialists and spokesmen 
for large organizations the following ques- 
tion: 





Should Congress set up an inde- 
pendent civilian supply service to 
look out for civilian interests in the 
fields of production and supply? 
Answers were printed last week. More 


aqpeer herewith WHY THE MAN FROM ALASKA 


: . — > "pl 7 MA 
Herman W. Steinkraus COL DOI LE Attlee 
Bridgeport, Conn.; President and General 
Manager, Bridgeport Brass Co., 
answers: 

The first stage of getting into war pro- 
duction required that all emphasis be 
placed on war needs, even though civilians 
might be temporarily hurt by the drastic 
action which had to be taken. Now, how- 
ever, Where the picture is much clarified 
and our fighting forces have better knowl- 
edge of their requirements because of the 
definite program ahead, it would seem 





The contractor on a governmental housing 
project in Alaska arrived in Seattle with so much 
to do that he seemed sure to be “snowed under” 
before his scheduled date of return. 





On the electrical part of the job, architect and 
engineers had to be contacted, bills of materials 


highly desirable that an agency be created, drawn off the plans, and specifications approved by 
with a strong man at the top, which two separate government agencies — all this before 
would analyze the situation and more quotations could be obtained. 





dearly establish the essential needs of the 
civilian population, a reduction of which 
would hurt the war effort instead of help. 





At the contractor's request, GRAYBAR took over the leg-work and 


? ree a . : compliance with government rulings. After securing the necessary 
k Special consideration should be given : , , 
' on food rationing to war workers in heavy approvals, eleven copies of GRAYBAR’S quotation were submitted. 


industries, who cannot sustain their ener- 
gies on the same rations as those doing 
lighter work. 


yan 


Because all the paper-work was in proper 
form, order numbers and priorities quickly 
came through. The contractor was able to 
return to Alaska on time, confident that all 
the materials would be brought together 
and shipped on schedule . . . via GRAYBAR. 


The whole subject needs specialized 
study, and an independent civilian supply 
service can do this better than any exist- 
ing agency to which the task might be as- 
signed as an additional function. 





August E. Gilster Your own orders for electrical supplies get 
a ge aa ae the benefit of these same facilities when they 

Co., go to one of GRAYBAR’s local “mobilization points”. GRAYBAR can help 
answers: you conserve manpower, simplify purchasing, and speed up the 
It would be a mistake to create fur- delivery of critical needs. Why not make it a policy to take advan- 


ther agencies in Washington even though tage of this “know-how”? 
we may feel that conflicting restrictions 


have multiplied difficulties in maintaining 

essential civilian production and services. 
If consolidation of present agencies and 

abolishment of others can be brought r Tray a 

about, this would create a better feeling 


Riliiheat the nation. I =MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES 


One way to bring about quicker and Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





APRIL 23. 1943 97 Bringing together more than 200 manufacturers . . . 20,000 customers 











IF YOU'RE SHORT OF WORKERS 




















7 | H® is a solution available now—the fully 
SES a pre-fabricated, demountable, portable Vic- # 

7, tory Home—comfortable, convenient and e¢co- 
nomical to buy and use. 

Victory Homes are the civilian version of the 
Victory Hut now housing tens of thousands of 
men in our fighting forces comfortably and well. 
In their basic, single-unit form, Victory Homes 

provide a house that’s really a home, that can be 

comfortably heated with little fuel. And they can 
be erected where you want them in as little as six 
man-hours.* 

And—to look ahead—all Victory Homes can 
be demounted and moved as simply as they are 
erected. They are designed and built for perma- 
nent use, but you need never be faced with a 
“ghost town”’ for they are easily removable, and 

can be salvaged and stored. 

Best of all, they're ready for you now, subject 
to government regulations. Write, wire or phone 
us for a complete illustrated booklet and for im- 
mediate information on prices and delivery dates 

on Victory Homes. 















* 


rote 


Note the sub-division of 


space into well-planned . ‘ 
living quarters — proven 1 ini 
comfortable in actual use. FOOM ear 





* Plumbing and electrical 
installations naturally re- 
quire additional time, 


TEXAS PRE-FABRICATED HOUSE AND TENT CO. 


Dalliid , SEXtd 


MAKERS OF ‘‘VICTORY’’ HUTS AND ‘‘VICTORY’’ HOMES 


more satisfactory and more loyal support 
for any demands of the Government wou 
be to give greater power to local author. 
ties in bringing questions to a defipit, 
conclusion. These men know the Conditions 
of their respective territories better thar 
authorities not living in their localities, 


Robert E. Wilson 


New York City; President, Pan America, 
Petroleum and Transport Co., and of Th 
American Oil Co., 


answers: 


It is my personal opinion that ther ff 


should be a civilian supply service headed 
by some able and aggressive men, but | 
think it can function most effectively a 
a part of the War Production Board. 


Wadsworth W. Mount 


New York City; Manager, Industrial Buregy 
Commerce and Industry Association, Ing 
of New York, 

answers: 

Senate Bill 885, to establish a Civilig 
Supply Administration, seems merely t 
vive legislative sanction to the existing Of. 
fice of Civilian Supply, now operating w. 
der the WPB. It seems to give this Offic 
legislative powers to seek any information 
it desires, close down or open up any ind 
vidual business establishment that it wishes 
and otherwise interfere generally between 
throughout 
economy at its own discretion. 


buyer and_ seller the entire 
The normal operation of supply an 
distribution of 
operates 


demand in commodities 


and services faster than am 
other known mechanism to bring about 
creation of supplies and their distribu. 
tion to the areas of greatest need. This 
is only slowed down and made 
complicated and _— expensive 
when Government officials, through their 
rules, 


system 


hopelessly 


regulations, 


; 
: 





requirements and in J 


decisions, interfere in this normal process § 


of production and distribution. 


A civilian supply service does not sup- J 


ply any goods whatsoever. If we really J 


want to preserve small business, we must 
preserve their individual ability to oper- 
ate without Government middlemen 1 
the shape of forms, regulations and law- 
vers required by governmental regule- 
tions. This bill would be a step in the 
wrong direction if its true object is t 
preserve small business and provide for 
essential civilian needs, 


A. J. Horlick 


Racine, Wis.; 
Milk Corp., 


answers: (by telegraph 
I believe an independent group of civil 


President, Horlick’s Malte 


ians, composed of outstanding and succes 
ful men in industry, representing Cot- 
gress, would assist in influencing the prop 
er maintenance of essential civilian pr 
duction and service. 
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M... Californians call it the Donner 
Pass over the High Sierra, but to every 
railroad man on our Sacramento Divi- 
sion, itis “The Hill.” There’s no tougher 
stretch of railroad in the country than 
this section of S. P.’s Overland Route 
between San Francisco and Chicago. 


From the rolling country east of Sacra- 
mento, the double track begins to climb 
toward the gentle foothills that hide the 
summit ridge. But the grade is decep- 
tively steep, and at Roseville the big 
cab-in-front locomotives are coupled on. 


With exhausts roaring and sixteen drive 
wheels charging, the great engines as- 
sault The Hill. Through Rocklin, New- 
castle and Auburn, through Clipper Gap 
and Colfax and Gold Run—the way 
stations of the Forty-Niners—through 
Dutch Flat and Emigrant Gap to the 
7,000-foot summit, with Donner Lake 
shimmering far below. 





The H 


From the summit you can hear the 
monsters coming up the grade, their 
far-off whistles echoing in the granite 
canyons. You can feel the stirring pulse 
of a railroad at war—the grim deter- 
mination of the big engines and the 
men who run them. 


There isn’t a man on The Hill who isn’t 
proud of the kind of railroading they do 
there, proud of the way they keep the 
line open in spite of everything that 
Nature can throw at them. 


If you’ve ever been routed out of awarm 
bed to help mana work train or a rotary 


snow plow, you know why being a rail- 


road man is a lot like being in the army. 
Every one of us is on call 24 hoursa day 
to keep ’em rolling. 





5 Great Routes Serving 
America and Mexico 
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The Southern Pacific system extends from the 
Torrid Zone (Guadalajara, Mexico) more than 
half way to the North Pole. 


The Friendly Southern Pacific 


Headquarters: 65 Market St., San Francisco, California 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL TOTALLY MOBILIZED FOR WAR 
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NEW RULES FOR HIRING 


What President's Order Means to Employers Seeking More Men 


Pay-adjustment methods 
still available under 
stabilization plan 


Full effect of President Roosevelt’s 
“hold-the-line” order as it concerns chang- 
ing jobs now is becoming clear. For most 
workers, the order means staying on pres- 
ent jobs for the duration. Shifting to a 
new job to draw more pay virtually is to 


be forbidden, except in certain areas, and 
then only with permission of the War 
Manpower Commission. 

WMC regulations are to carry the fol- 


lowing meaning for employers and workers: 

If you are engaged in an essential ac- 
tivity, you are to be permitted to hire for 
essential work any person who 
been holding an essential job for the pre- 
vious 30 days. 

If you want to hire an employe for a 
nonessential job, you cannot hire anyone 
who has been engaged in an essential ac- 
tivity for the previous 30 days if the wage 
or salary to be paid is higher than the 
prospective employe has 


has not 


been receiving. 


Seibel - Richmond Times-Dispatch 


Changing from one essential job to 
another essential job. You cannot hire 
for work in an essential activity any per- 
son who for 30 days previously had been 
working at an essential job, if the salary 
or wage you are willing to pay is higher 
than the worker has been receiving. 

These rules apply to those parts of the 
country that are not covered by WMC 
man-power stabilization programs. Now 
take the stabilization areas: 

As an employer engaged in an es- 
sential activity, you are to be permitted 
to hire anyone who has been working at 
an essential job for the preceding 30 days. 
regardless of salary or rates, 
vided such hiring is permitted under the 
stabilization program in effect in 
area. 

Workers desiring to change jobs in 
stabilization areas are to be eligible to re- 
ceive statements of availability from 
WMC or their previous employers if they 


wage pro- 


your 


have been discharged by their last em- 
ployers, if they have been laid off in- 


definitely or for seven or more days. or if 
they have not been employed full time 
or at their highest skills. 


The mere fact that a 
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. ™ 9 at se, nay > a the prevailing rate for his 
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” Aq Whe js fe: fen to be sufficient reason for 
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t) issuing a statement of avail- 

ability. 

Workers’ acceptance of 
employment. A person who 


accepts employment from an 
employer who is prohibited 
by these 





va maw 


regulations from 


een FRA hiring him is to be subject 
se ° 
. -_ ‘ P = 
i we oo to the same penalties as the 
mul wed et \ ee oe 
P \ ss S6- EQ\We_N \ WS employer himself. 
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Enforcement. Violations 
of the 


to 











hiring regulations are 
subject the 
both employers and workers 
of 
$1,000 or a year in prison. 


violators— 


—to a maximum fine 


Wages. As things now 
stand, Mr. Roosevelt’s latest 
stabilization 
the field of wage 
ments as follows: 

“Little steel’’ formula. 
General wage increases still 
granted 
workers who have 
boosted 


defines 
adjust- 


order 





may be to those 


not been 


15 per cent since 


Jan. 1, 1941. but no general increases are 
permissible to compensate for rises jp 
living costs beyond 15 per cent. 

Substandard wages. Increases are per. 
mitted to correct wage levels that do not 
permit “healthy and decent” standards of 
living. Up to now, the War Labor Board 
has had no rigid dollars-and-cents defini. 
tion for substandards that would apply to 
the whole country. It is presumed that 
WLB regional boards will be given some 
leeway to set up their own yardsticks on 
substandards. 

Inequalities and inequities. No longer 
can wage increases be justified because 
they correct inequalities and inequities, 
(In the past, WLB has defined inequali- 
ties and inequities as those representing 
manifest injustices arising from unusual or 
unreasonable differences in wage rates) 
Ruling out these adjustments is the really 
important change in WLB policy forced by 
the President’s order. It means that 10,000 
or so of the 16,500 cases pending before 
WLB are thrown out. 

Incentive pay. Workers’ take-home pay 
still can be by production 
bonuses or piecework plans that reward a 
worker for extra effort. This is an impor- 
tant phase of the order for employers and 
workers to examine closely, but all new 
plans must have WLB approval. 

Promotions. Individual workers may be 
promoted to higher-paying jobs. 

Reclassifications. Established 
of upgrading may continue. 

Merit raises. If an employe’s work war- 
rants it, he may receive a raise for merit. 

Inequalities within plants. These no 
longer can be corrected even though work- 
ers in department may have been 
granted raises to correct inequalities be- 
fore the order was issued. 

Inequalities between plants. These also 
are taboo. It makes no difference if those 
workers asking are being paid 
less than others in similar jobs in other 
plants of the same industry. 

Pending cases. Inequality raises ap- 
proved before 7:30 p.m. (EWT) , April 8, 
will This applies to cases decided 
in Washington and in the field. That was 
the Mr. Roosevelt issued his order 

Employers of eight or fewer. As in the 
past, these employers need not get WLB 
to raise unless such 
raises would tend to unstabilize working 
conditions in the area invelved or unless 
would increase production 
furnish a basis for in- 


increased 


systems 


one 


increases 


stand. 


time 


pe rmission wages 


such raises 


costs appreciably, 
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From the Merchant Marine 


foreign and domestic ‘ 
J rce and a substantial portion of the water 
ites essential for maimtaining 
al and militar 
by citizens of the L nited States insofar 


States, and to provide shipping serv 
waterborne commerce at all times, ( 


emergency, (c) ownec 
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When the lights can shine again 


When the last lurking U-boat has gone 
and the seas are free again, lights will 
blaze triumphantly from a host of war- 


darkened ships. 


On that day will come to light the 
story of a revitalized U. S. merchant 
marine worthy of our great nation. 

It was 1936 when Congress set a 
policy for America’s seagoing come- 
back. Our shipbuilding and shipping 
had shrunk continuously since World 
War I. We were dependent upon 
foreign bottoms for 70% of our over- 
seas trade. 


The far-sighted Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 declared that our foreign 
commerce, our very security, could 
best be preserved by an adequate and 
entirely American merchant marine, 

composed of the best-equipped, safest 
and most suitable types of vessels, 


constructed in the United States, and 
manned with a trained and efficient 
citizen personnel.” 


American genius, guided by the 
Maritime Commission, set at this huge 
task in typical fashion. Shipbuilding 
has come to life with new methods, 
better ships. Citizen crews sail with 
the finest working conditions in ship- 
ping history. Efficient operation has 
introduced better, faster service. 

Directed by the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, our new merchant marine 
today is performing miracles in sup- 
plying Allied fronts. 

We are proud of the share that 


THE U.S. MERCHANT MARINE | 


‘lt is necessary for the national 
d States shall have a merchant marine (a) su 


borne export and import foreig 


1. safest, and most suitable types of vesse 
|. It is hereby declaree 
of such a merchant marine. 
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defense and development of its 

ficient to carry its domestic 

n commerce of the lL nited 
the flow of such domestic and foreign 
y auxiliary in time of war or national 
as may be 
Is, constructed in the United 
i to be the policy of the United 
>. . (Public Act 835) 





American Export Lines has in this 
coming-of-age of United States ship- 
ping. Before war, we carried the prod- 
ucts of U. S. farms and factories and 
mines to Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, 
Egypt, India, Ceylon and Burma .. . 
and brought back essential imports 
— rubber, manganese, jute and tea — 
cork, chrome, hides and olive oil. And 
every shipload was a proof of the need 
for independent American shipping. 


Infinitely greater is American Ex- 
port’s job in wartime. It tests the speed 
and endurance of the new ships, tries 
the skill and courage of American 
crews. It is a supreme trial of the 
country’s maritime policy —and it 
augurs well for America’s new fleets 
when the lights can shine again. 


American Export Lines //, E> 


American Export Airlines, too, with giant flying boats, are shortening the supply lines to our fighting fronts 








creasing prices, or furnish a basis for re- 


sisting price reductions. 
Arbitration awards. 
arbitrators do not 
fied under the new 

Bonuses. Still must be approved 
the War Labor Board or the Treasury De- 
partment. Otherwise the order appears not 
to affect them. 

Will the order stand? Labor is bringing 
Mr. Roosevelt 
James F. Director of Economic 
Stabilization, modify the order. AFL 
members on the War Labor Board say the 
order 
fest 
is “foreign to all concepts of 
justice.” It is fair, they to 
the rules under which almost 17,- 
000 pending cases have been brought be- 
the Board. 


Leaders of other labor groups also are 


granted 
justi- 


Increases 


by stand unless 
order. 


by 


strong pressure on and 
Byrnes, 


to 


freezes gross inequities and mani- 
injustices, adding that this principle 
American 
not argue, 
change 


fore 


pleading for modification, Some WLB 
members fear an outbreak of strikes. 


Whether the order is eased appears to 
rest upon labor’s ability to convince Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Byrnes that inequali- 
ties and inequities still are legitimate rea- 


sons for raising wages even under tight- 
ened inflation controls. 


Take-home pay. Reasons back of the 
President’s “hold-the-line” 
more apparent as official figures on work- 
Latest report 
Statistics shows 


order become 
earnings come to light. 
by the Bureau of Labor 
that take-home 
dustries 


ers 


in manufacturing in- 
week 


recorded by 


pay 
$41.12 a 


highest ever 


during 
BLS. 


Ww ho are 


averaged 
February, 

But 
trying to hold inflation within bounds is 
the 


more important to those 


fact that real earnings of manufactur- 


ing workers now are 20.1 per cent above 
1939 levels. This means that a worker’s 
income will buy 20 per cent more now 


than in 1939. 

A longer work week was responsible 
of the in weekly 
during February. Hours worked averaged 
1444 a week, means that 
erage scheduled work week in manufactur- 
16 At least 
hours a week are lost in absenteeism, turn- 


for 


most increase earnings 


which the av- 


ing was around hours. two 


over and part-time work. 


Significant in the light of current de- 
mands for wage increases in the bitumi- 










You’re on your last lap to 
pipe-paradise when you tamp in 
a load of Briggs. For all the choice 
tobaccos in this rich blend have 
been cask-mellowed for years— 
longer than many high-priced 
blends. So let Briggs’ gentle rich- 
ness pamper your palate just 
once—and you'll see what pipes 
were really invented for! Make 
this joyful discovery today— 
ask for Briggs. 
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nous coal mines is the fact that averag 
hours worked in these mines jumped fro, 
27.1 a week in 1939 to 37.3 hours in Fel 
ruary. Bituminous coal mining was one, 
several industries in which hourly earning 
The a 


erage paid these miners was $1.10% 


averaged more than $1 an hour, 


Alien labor. Some employers are Over 
looking a good source of labor by the 
failure to employ registered aliens. Here ; 
a field that 


vantage, 


be tapped to good 
in States where yw, 
work is concentrated. Sixty-nine per cep 
of all registered aliens Sre located in sever 
industrial States that hold about half , 
the Approximately 4,009. 
000 aliens have been registered and mop 
than half of them are nationals of th 
United Nations. The vast majority ay 
working, but many can be employed t 
better advantage in war plants. 


can 
especially 


war contracts. 


Hiring controls. Now that the Wy 
Manpower Commission has been empov. 
ered by the President to prevent workex 
from transferring to higher-paying jobs, 
employers should examine closely WMC’ 
latest plan for controlling hiring. This 
plan, adopted so far only in the Cheyenne 
Wyo., area, may prove a pattern for sin. 
ilar plans in other parts of the country 

The Cheyenne plan permits the hiring 
of workers through sources other than the 
U.S. Employment Service, provided thee 
private hiring agencies apply for author. 
ization from WMC to act as hiring ager- 
cies and provided they measure up t 
WMC standards. Permitted to operate uw. 


ler the plan are employers’ personne 
departments, labor hiring halls, schools 


colleges and universities. Safeguards draw 
up by WMC include: Approved procedure 
for interviewing applicants must be fol- 
lowed, “substan- 9 
tially” and ade § 
quate labor utilization programs must be J 
in effect. 





wage scales must not be 


below prevailing rates, 


Free speech. Employers henceforth J 
will have more freedom to discuss collee- 
live-bargaining elections with their en- 
ployes if a recent decision of a United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals is any 
criterion. 


This 


decision, delivered by Judges 


Learned Hand, Augustus Hand and Je 
rome Frank, upholds the right of a con- 
pany president, prior to an election, t 


write a letter and make a speech to his 
employes, in which he objectively discuss 
the issues and promises to abide by the 
election results even though the results 
might be distasteful to him. 

The Court applied this test as to wheth- 
er the employer had engaged in an unfair 
labor practice, as charged by the National 
Labor Relations Board: Was there e¥ 
dence that the employer intended to coerte 
his employes or punish them if they voted 
for a union? The Court found none. 
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ub smasher 






To smash a sub, you first find the sub. That takes 
a fairly large bomber with a fairly long range, for 
oceans are big and subs are small. 


After you find your sub you go into a power-dive, 
quick, and drop your bombs. U-boats now crash- 
dive in just 20 seconds. Ordinarily you can’t do 
much of a power-dive with a medium bomber 
—not and stay in one piece. 


But you can in a Lockheed Hudson bomber! 
Lockheed Hudsons hold the official RAF Coastal 
Command record for having smashed more subs 
than any other warplane. 


The reason is simple. The Lockheed Hudson, like 
the Lockheed Lightning and the Vega Ventura, 
was designed, engineered and built to provide 
extra strength and extra dependability. It has 
been used by the RAF longer than any other 
American bomber. 


for protection today, and 


progress tomorrow, look to 
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Lockheed P-38 
Lightning fighter 





Vega Ventura 
medium-range bomber 
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Copyright, 1943, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 
Vega Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California 
Members Aircraft War Production Council, Ince 





Now in full swing on the Great Lakes... 


ANOTHER RECORD MOVEMENT OF 


Iron ore is vital to the war efforr— 
you can’t make steel without it. 


So the number of tanks, guns, ships, and 
munitions we turn out depends upon 
the amount of ore mined and moved 
to steel mills. 


But iron ore can be moved down the 
Great Lakes only 8 months of the year, 
because navigation is closed during the 
winter months due to ice conditions. 


In 1942—under the spur of war—ore 
mines, boats and railroads, teaming up, 


moved from mines to furnaces a total of 


92,076,781 gross tons of iron ore via the 
Great Lakes...surpassing the approximate- 
ly 65,000,000 tons moved in one season 


at 
ai 
=! 
» 
. 
’ 


during World War I and again in 1929. 


But this is 1943. Now navigation is under 
way. Giant ore boats are steaming full 
speed ahead. The whole ore movement 
is in full swing. For Uncle Sam is calling 
for more ore than ever before. 


In fact the War Production Board’s 1943 
quota 1s 95,000,000 tons. So “‘the great 
ore ferry’’ must top last year’s all-time 
record by at least 3,000,000 tons! 


Pennsylvania Railroad, as one of those 
doing the job, knows what mining men 

. boatmen...dockmen...steel men... 
railroad men...can do! And it salutes 
them as they point for a new all-time 
record ! Now, pictured here is the job — 
and how it is done. 


i. Ne 


Out of the mine! High grade iron ore is 
scooped from the surface in vast open pit 
mines of the upper Great Lakes region. In many, 
rail lines reach right to the shovels. At other oper- 
ations the ore is taken from mines deep in the earth. 


Off to the docks! Speed and more speed 
is the call. So once the cars are loaded at the 
mines, they are started promptly on their way. 
Even the weighing is done while the cars are in 
motion, as scales are part of the railroad tracks. 


Into the classification yards! Oresat 
of different grades. A steel mill may requit 
several grades. Therefore, cars must be orga 
ized according to ore grades they Cafry. Ths 
is done in a classification yard near the docks 











Loading ore boats at the upper end of the Great Lakes. Ore-filled Unloading a giant ore boat ac the great modern docks of the 
Scars are run out on the high trestle-like dock and “‘positioned”’ over Pennsylvania Railroad at one of the lower lake ports, an operation 


feceiving hoppers, from which chutes are lowered into the holds of the almost entirely automatic. Every bucket lifts an average of 15 tons and 


boats. At a signal, the ore rolls ! So smooth is the teamwork that a 15,000- transfers ittoahoppercarinabout 1m teand 5 seconds. A15,000-ton cargo 
fon cargo of ore can be loaded in from one to two hours. Fast work! can be unloaded and deposited in freight cars in four and one-half hours. 


6 Into freight cars! As an unloading arm Headed for the mill! As scon as a train is At the mill! Here, the train feeds its vital 
) Swings ore into a storage bin to be weighed, loaded it starts for a steel mill. Not a minute 


slocomotive moves a car into positiontoreceive — lost. In fact, cars are kept on the move day and upon a giant ‘‘stockpile."’ This pile is important. 


ore directly to a blast furnace or deposits it 


Wtons of ore Takes about 215 freight cars night. On the return trip, these cars often carry 


The furnace draws from it daily, and, in addition, 
to carry away 9 15,000-ton cargo of iron ore coal, thus doing double-duty for the nation. 


it must be built up to last over winter months. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


SERVING THE NATION 


BUY U.S.WAR BONDS 


~~ wether | 


j Into the furnace! Ore has now completed its job. From the crucibles, converters 
' sand furnaces of giant mills flows the steel so essential to victory. Thus you have 
*e1 4 movement from mine to mill calling for a coordination and cooperation as 
ly perfect as man and machine can make it. Rely on this combination of great 
uacilities to do its full share in the war effort! , 





You will ride ... relax ... rest in swift, safe highway sleepers of tomorrow, 
made possible by tremendous wartime progress in materials, methods and 
machines, according to Lurelle Guild, noted New York industrial designer, 
whose illustration of a “bus of tomorrow” is shown above. Then, as always, 
you'll ride on dependable Timken axles and brakes — the standard with leading 
manufacturers for over a quarter of a century. 





Super-Transport on Super-Highways 


After Victory, America’s alert manufacturers of buses, trucks and 
trailers will put all that’s new, proved and practical to work for a 
better American way of life. 


When this great day arrives, The Timken-Detroit Axle Company 
will be ready with axles and brakes to fit the job, for whatever the 
size, shape or design of vehicles of tomorrow, axles must carry the 
load, move the load, stop the load. 





Today, take care of your trucks and buses. They’re weapons of war! Bus 
operators, manufacturers, fleet owners, operators will benefit from Timken’s 
vehicle conservation aids, including a full-color sound film on “TEAM- 
WORK.” Write for these aids. They're your's for the asking. And arrange 
for a showing of the Timken film to your own organization. 


FOR A BETTER WORLD TOMORROW, BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS TODAY 


\% TIMKEN AXLES 





Comfortable seats, —— beste, 
bservati and s ing sec , 
Fer Prodection THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN icone tec. Gales Gu for 


“Well Done” WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN post-war buses. 
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A PROTEST FROM THE PRESS 


Executive’s Call for ‘Closed’ Meeting on Food Brings Objections 


Disagreement within OWI. 
Labor's opposition to the 
hold-the-line order on wages 


President Roosevelt is in a fight with 
the newspapers again. This time, it is over 
the issue of how much the American peo- 
ple should be told about postwar food 
plans, over whether a wall should be built 
around the coming international food con- 
ference, with news kept in and _ public 
opinion kept out. 

In his 10 years in the White House, 
Mr. Roosevelt has made a ‘lot of news. 
He has held many press conferences. He 
has been on friendly terms with many 
newspapermen. But he also has been in an 
continuous row with the 
papers. They have kept public opinion 
focused sharply upon the White House, 
and Mr. Roosevelt has not always found it 
pleasant, often has found it hampering. 

But then, the President went to Casa- 
blanca in January and ran into a far dif- 
ferent situation. For miles around there 
was not inquisitive reporter. Mr. 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
conferred for 10 days in absolute secrecy. 
Anglo-American issues did not become 
public controversies as they arose. Mr. 
Roosevelt liked it that way. 

Back home, the President tried to apply 
the Casablanca formula to the approach- 
ing food conference. This meeting prom- 
ises to develop numerous disputes, for lit- 
tle has been done to remove differences of 
opinion in advance. These disagreements 
could be worked out more expeditiously, 
the President apparently thought, if pub- 
lie clamor over them were eliminated. So, 
at first, he proposed that there be no 
press coverage. That brought a storm of 
protest, and he made a slight concession. 

Reporters, he said, may attend the 
opening and closing sessions of the con- 
ference. In between times, however, when 
the work is done, they are to be barred 
from so much as entering the broad 
grounds of the conference hotel, itself 
isolated in the Virginia mountains at Hot 
Springs. The newsmen will be quartered 
some distance away, and, presumably, 
stopped by guards at the hotel’s property 
line. Periodically, they will be given pre- 
pared statements revealing what the Gov- 
erament wants revealed; no more. 

The reaction was prompt. Newspaper- 
men and newspapers accused Mr. Roose- 
velt of threatening the freedom of the 


almost news- 


one 
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press. Presidential spokesmen replied that 
the papers were free to say what they 
pleased about the conference. The news- 
How 


could they discuss the conference if they 


papers answered with a question: 


were given no information as to what was 
happening? Over all hung the contention 
that Mr. Roosevelt was depriving the pub- 
lic of information to which it was entitled. 

But the President is making no more 
concessions. Regardless of the row, he is 
standing on his decision. To preside at the 
food conference opening May 18, he ap- 
pointed Judge Marvin Jones, once chair- 
man of the House Agriculture Committee, 
and now an matters. 
Then, before turning to a closer-than- 
usual examination of domestic conditions, 
the President paused, and, in one of his 
infrequent public appearances, applied the 
philosophy of Thomas Jefferson to the 
plight of the world today. 

Dedicating the new Jefferson Me- 
morial in Washington, Mr. Roosevelt said 
this generation, as well as Jefferson’s, 
faced the fact that “men will not 
fight for their liberty can lose it.” 

“He loved peace and loved liberty,” 
Mr. Roosevelt said, “yet on more than one 
occasion he was forced to choose between 


adviser on food 


who 





—Harris & Ewing 
JUDGE MARVIN JONES 
e « - sealed verdict at Hot Springs? 


them. We, too, have been compelled to 
make that choice.” 

A row within the Office of War Infor- 
mation, meanwhile, was heading toward 
the President for settlement. The disagree- 
ment has produced the resignations of a 
dozen OWI writers, who charged that the 
agency was too much given to sugar- 
coating the facts. The issue, these writers 
said, lay between “facts and ballyhoo.” In 
particular, they asserted that a report on 
the national food situation had been 
forced into the open only by the con- 
troversy they raised. This report forecast 
a 6 per cent drop in civilian food consump- 
tion this year, and suggested that avail- 
able food might not be evenly distributed. 

Elmer Davis, the OWI Director, said 
the report had been held up since Janu- 
ary, not for policy reasons, but because of 
disagreement in two sets of figures from 
the Agriculture Department. He said he 
waited to determine which was correct. 
The dissatisfaction of the writers, he add- 
ed, was caused more particularly by a re- 
duction in OWI’s pamphlet production. 

The President’s wage-freeze order 
came in for sharp criticism from organized 
labor. The AFL, after receiving hundreds 
of telegrams of protest, denounced the or- 
der as unsound, unworkable and likely to 
undermine the War Labor Board’s ability 
to maintain industrial peace. 

John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers, also assailed the order. He 
called it a “false and unsound” method 
for achieving control of inflationary forces. 
Actually, he said, a substantial degree of 
inflation already had arrived, and, he added, 
the President was trying to tighten wage 
and farm-price controls at a time when in- 
dustry and finance, in nine months’ time, 
had made profits of $6,250,000,000. 

Congress is receiving much attention 
from the President. He is trying to culti- 
vate a more friendly feeling between 
White House and Capitol. His latest ef- 
fort was a reception for “sophomore Con- 
gressmen,” the second termers. It was prin- 
cipally a get-acquainted affair, similar to a 
recent party for “freshmen Congressmen.” 

The President promoted four naval cap- 
tains to the rank of commodore, a grade 
revived to provide a suitable rank for com- 
manders of special forces within the Navy’s 
principal fleets. There are seven such fleets 
scattered about the seas, Secretary Knox 
said. The four commodores are Oscar 
Smith, Lee P. Johnson, Robert G. Coman, 
and Lawrence F. Reifsnider. 
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WAR CABINET 


Copyright, 1943, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


President Roosevelt has chosen five men to run the 
war on the home front. To each he has delegated several 
lines of conflicting, overlapping and circumscribed pow- 
er. These lines of power cross and recross each other in 
an intricate, spider-web maze that bewilders business- 
men, and confuses Washington officialdom itself. The 
Pictogram reveals this labyrinth of crisscrossed au- 
thority. To see how it works, let’s take each member of 
this “war cabinet” separately. . 

Donald M. Nelson. Mr. Nelson is nominally the “czar” 
of war production. But the Army and Navy, not Mr. 
Nelson, place the contracts and spend the money. Mr. 
Nelson, moreover, has no authority to provide many 
necessary production elements. He goes to War Man- 
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power Commissioner Paul V. McNutt for labor, to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. for funds that he cannot 
spend, and to Rubber Director W. M. Jeffers for rubber. 
When labor troubles tie up production, others—the War 
Labor Board, the Labor Department and the Director 
of Economic Stabilization, James F. Byrnes—move in. 

Paul V. McNutt. Supposedly the man-power boss, Mr. 
McNutt must take orders from the Army on the draft, 
and consult Mr. Nelson about labor for industry. Mr. 
McNutt is supposed to “freeze” workmen in their present 
jobs, but his orders on that point are subject to veto by 
Mr. Byrnes. 

James F. Byrnes. More lines of power lead to Mr. 
Byrnes than to any other. Yet he has no authority over 
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production and he cuts into Mr. MeNutt’s field only on 
the “job freeze.” He makes policy on wages, salaries, 
hours and civilian consumption generally. But his poli- 
cies must be turned over to Mr. Davis, Price Adminis- 
trator Prentiss M. Brown, the WLB and the Internal 
Revenue Bureau for enforcement. 

Chester C. Davis. Mr. Davis, as Food Administrator, 
has charge of food production, but his plans must be 
carried out by the Agriculture Department. He fixes farm 
prices in consultation with Mr. Brown. He provides farm 
machinery, but must ask Mr. Nelson for it, and leave its 
distribution to the Agriculture Department. His farm- 
labor powers overlap Mr. MeNutt’s domain, and in 


many matters he takes orders from Mr. Byrnes. 


APRIL 23, 1943 


Prentiss M. Brown. As Price Administrator, he fixes 
food prices after Mr. Davis has fixed farm prices. He 
rations no food until Mr. Davis tells him to do so. He 
takes orders from the Rubber and Petroleum adminis- 
trations on rationing tires, gasoline and fuel oil. Mr. 
Byrnes is his boss, too. 

There you have a few of the principal conflicts, a few 
illustrations of how, in wartime Washington, power is 
heaped upon five men, but in a way that leaves each one 
hemmed in, circumscribed, lacking any clear-cut line of 
authority. Whatever the effect is on the war effort, this 
division of authority has kept any one of the five from 
attaining a stature with the public to threaten the posi- 
tion of the man who made this maze, President Roosevelt. 
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HEMISPHERE FIGHT ON INFLATION 


Control of Import Prices as First Step to Hold Down Cost of Living 


with which U.S. 
administrators are grappling in this coun- 
try, are taking root in the Hemisphere. 
Few Latin-American have es- 
the inflation that 
faces the United States, caused by more 


Skyrocketing prices, 


countries 
caped same problem 
dollars in consumers’ pockets and fewer 


goods on which to spend them. 


Major complaint is that U.S. buyers 
are pouring dollars into Central and 
South America for metals, fibers, vege- 


table oils, rubber and other strategic ma- 






The paper on which this is printed is 30 times 
as thick as the measure of accuracy attainable 
with Dumore Precision grinders...1/10,000 of 
an inch! In finishing operations... external... 
or internal to a depth of 24 inches... Dumore's 
close control to minute tolerances helps war 
workers to produce precision parts and dies 
in less time and with less waste of critical 
materials. The flexibility of Dumore Grinders 
further emphasizes their speed and economy. 
They can be quickly mounted on lathes, plan- 
ers, shapers, millers and other machine tools 
«..to convert new equipment to multiple uses 
and modernize old machines. Dumore prod- 
ucts are sold and serviced exclusively by 
better mill supply distributors everywhere. 


THE DUMORE CO., Dept. 473-0, Racine, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Precision Grinders, Electrical 
Tools and Fractional Horsepower Motors 
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terials, and are failing tO supply Latin- 
Americans with even a minimum of con- 
sumer goods. However, the shipping short- 
age, plus a consumer-goods shortage in 
this country, makes corrective action al- 
most impossible. The outlook is that Lat- 
import will shrink 
this year to bedrock, or below. 

Thus, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion is sending advisers to consult with 
various governments on price problems. 
James P. Davis, OPA 


in America’s needs 


adviser on Latin 


How thick is this page of 
UNITED STATES NEWS ? | 


| 
a 
Grinding the main bear- 
ing liner of an aircraft | 
motor with a Dumore 
No. 7 Precision Grinder 
at the United Airlines 
maintenance base. 


PRECISION 


GRINDERS 


\merica, has just visited Bolivia, Chile 
Peru and Ecuador. Ben Lewis and James 
R. Nelson, OPA economists, are in Colom. 
bia to study the price situation. Othe; 
experts visited Cuba. 
Suggested remedies. Co-operative ae. 
tion to control 


have 
the prices of imported 
goods stands first on the list of proposed 
remedies. OPA’s Export Division holds 
dollar prices of outgoing goods under cejl- 
ings, and Latin-Americans are urged to 
control local 
Other recommended jn- 
clude higher taxes, stronger internal price 


prices of incoming goods 


measures being 
and rent controls, government agencies to 
curb speculation and credit, and programs 
to increase domestic production. 

Import prices. Sharpest rises have come 
in the prices of imported goods. In some 
areas, Mr. Davis found 75-cent- knit w- 
derwear selling for with $5 being 
charged for a $2 American shirt. Commen- 


$3, 


surate increases are reported in charges 
for packaged foods and canned goods. 
In general, the worst inflationary prob- 
lem is faced by countries that normal 
import most of their supplies. In Bolivia, 
for example, doubled and 
sometimes trebled. The inflation problem 
also threatens to get out of hand in Co- 
Nearly all 
face the same problem in varying degree 
The Central Bank of Argentina reports 
a rise in wholesale prices of 50.3 per cent 
1940. 
eral price increase of 28.9 per cent, witha 


prices have 


lombia. countries, however. 


over Brazilian indexes show a gen- 


food price rise of 45 per cent. Mexican 
prices for consumer goods have jumped 27 
per cent and still are going up. Wholesale 
prices in Chile have increased 85.4 per cent 
since 1939, with living costs up 76 per 
cent. Peru’s food costs have gone up 35 
per Latest figures for the United 
States show a 21 per cent increase in liv- 
ing costs since 1939 and a 39 per cent rise 
in food prices. 


cent 


Latin-American price problems, how- 
ever, are more acute than those of the 
United States because the inflation trend 
is just beginning there, and controls are 
This explains the attention 
now being paid to those problems by U.S 


inadequate. 

experts. 
Cuba. Price and supply difficulties are 

being attacked in Cuba at the production 


level. At the same time, U.S. and Cuban 
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AD samen SAM has a mighty wartime 
transportation asset in the strategic 


Milwaukee Road. 


It serves the dynamic midwest with a vast 
network of lines, stretches out across the 
grain and cattle country of the great plains 
and intermountain states, on into the green 
and growing northwest. In all, there are 
twelve Milwaukee Road States of America, 
each wide in territory, bountiful in resources, 
tich in opportunity, where enormous quan- 
tities of basic commodities and finished 
products originate. 


Passenger traffic on The Milwaukee Road 
is running two, often three times higher than 
in recent pre-war years — and the volume of 
freight traffic is reaching new peaks. Yet, 
thanks to the cooperation of the government, 
civilian passengers and shippers, this tremen- 
dous extra load is being handled without 
delay to the war program. 
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Every resource and every facility of this 
11,000-mile supply line are intensively on 
the job, 24 hours every day, helping to win 
the “war of movement” on the home front in 
order to insure success on the fighting fronts. 


For 92 years, The Milwaukee Road has 
played a big part in our nation’s progress. 
And to a man and a woman, 35,000 loyal 
Milwaukee Road employees are determined 
that they shall not fail America now. 
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WHAT STATES SERVED BY 
THE MILWAUKEE ROAD PRODUCE 
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Ldeneney rarely makes a distinc- 
tion between night and day. 
Like the fighting forces, war in- 
dustries must use the moment at 
hand for the job at hand. The 
work of a late shift crew, the 
short cut discovered after hours, 
the output of a machine that never 
seems to pause—any of these 
may turn the tide in battle. 

Time is the one commodity that 
can be hoarded by expending. If 
we can extract still more from 
bench, implement or plant, our 
country expects us to do so. If we 
can deliver more weapons by con- 






after hours 


serving man-hours as we conserve 
critical materials, we have that 
obligation. 

Itself born of extra shift pro- 
duction by Broderick & Bascom, 
Yellow Strand Preformed Wire 
Rope cooperates completely in 
America’s intensive prosecution 
of the war. Its tough steel wires 
keep on digging, loading, lifting, 
hauling . . . long after lesser qual- 
ity would have been replaced. 
Both government and industry re- 
quire vast quantities of wire rope. 
Save it as you would time—by 
employing it efficiently. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 
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officials hope to reduce the island’s heayy 
dependence on sugar as a cash crop, — 

Background of the Cuban situation jg 
found in refusal of the United States to 
buy the 1943 sugar crop. Last year, U.s 
buyers contracted to purchase 3,800,009 
tons of Cuban sugar at 2.65 cents a pound, 
but could move only about half of it. This 
year, only 2,700,000 tons of sugar will be 
bought, and the price of 2.65 cents 
pound will be at port, instead of at the 
plantation. 

Cuba thus faces a substantial loss of 
revenue. To make up for the loss, officials 
are negotiating a deal whereby Cuba 
land would be diverted to other crops and 
the Commodity Credit Corp. would guar 
antee a market. A tentative agreement js 
reported whereby 230,000 acres would be 
planted in peanuts and 100,000 acres jy 
corn and beans. An increased acreage jy 
rice also is suggested. 


Exports. A further tightening of ex. 
port controls is seen in an announcement 
of the Board of Economic Warfare op 
shipments to Brazil. BEW has complied 
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_ fr & Ewing 
BEN LEWIS 
South America has OPA’‘s attention 


with a Brazilian request to limit exports 
to essential articles. 

Henceforth, no individual export licenses 
or shipping permits will be issued for 
Brazil on many articles. The banned list 
includes canned fish, canned fruits, canned 
vegetables, dried fruits, tea, spices, woolen 
goods, silk and nylon hosiery, paper prot- 
ucts, pottery, jewelry and hardware. 

The policy toward Brazil is viewed as4 
forerunner of export controls soon to ap 
ply through the Hemisphere. BEW has 
adopted a decentralization policy which t 
expects to extend as rapidly as possible. 
This policy places on buying countnes 
the major responsibility for deciding what 
goods U.S. exporters can ship. 


WE SERVE THE GOVERNMENT AS WE SERVE INDUSTRY: WITH DETERMINATION 
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Gears made of paper or canvas may sound 
like the last resort of a war-pinched nation— 
but actually you've been using them for years. 
Even when America had metal to throw away, 
important mechanical parts of your car were 
made of these materials because they per- 
formed even better than metal! 


The secret is a process called lamination .. . 
whereby sheets of paper, cloth, wood or other 
materials are impregnated and bound together 
with a thermo-setting, phenolic resin, such as 
PLYOPHEN. By applying heat and pressure, 
these combinations may be molded and later 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED 


"00d the equal of meta) 






machined into gears, airplane pulleys and pro- 
pellers and many other useful articles, which 
are impervious to most enemies of metals. 


RCI is again following its policy of tackling 
a problem of immediate need and supreme im- 
portance to the nation by announcing its full- 
fledged entry into the laminating resin field. 
Being veterans in the manufacture of Synthetic 
Resins, the presentation of PLYOPHEN is a 
natural development direct from the labora- 
tories of experts. Backed by RCI research fa- 
cilities, PLYOPHEN is offered as another timely 
contribution to America’s Victory Program. 
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General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit, Mich. Other Plants: Brooklyn, N. Y.; Elizabeth, N. J.; 
South San Francisco, Calif.; Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Liverpool, England; Sydney, Australia 
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You will welcome the heartier fla- 
vor and mellow richness when first 
you try Kentucky's finest Bourbon. 
This whiskey is six years old. 


STRAIGHT BOURBON © 100 PROOF e© GLENMORE DISTILLERIES CO., INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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The 1943 Tax Bill: 
Conflicting Views 
On Higher Levies 


Get set for another long delay in tax 
legislation, for a bill very late this year, 
possibly a retroactive bill not approved 
until early 194+. 

It happened in the first World War. The 
Revenue Act of 1918 was not approved 
until March, 1919. It 
Same thing easily could happen this time. 
As the subject stands now: 

One-third of 1943 is gone. Congress has 
done nothing toward meeting the need of 
the Treasury for $16,000,000,000 addi- 


was retroactive. 


Brown for Akron Beacon Journal 


WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO 
ABOUT TAXES— AND WHEN ? 











THE $16,000,000,000 QUESTION 


tional revenue. The Treasury hasn’t even 
indicated—except in broadest hints—a tax 
program. Treasury is waiting, says Secre- 
tary Morgenthau, on an invitation from 
Congress. In Congress, the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is involved 
with reciprocal trade and bituminous coal 
legislation; taxes must wait. 

And Congress can’t get a peep at the 
new tax program until the Ways and 
Means Committee is ready. Tax laws must 
originate with the House, and the House 
looks to the Committee to bring in a bill. 

Another third of 1943, possibly a half, 
maybe more, can be consumed in public 
hearings by the Committee, in closed-door 
sessions to determine policy, in writing a 
bill, reporting it, in House passage. 

Thereafter, the Senate must act to com- 
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‘‘No good to you=— 
or to Uncle Sam’’ 


Wheels out of line—undue tire wear—suddenly, BLOWOUT! Then what 
do you do, Mr. Driver? BETTER TO HAVE HAD THE WHEELS ALIGNED! 

Burnt-out lamp bulb—faulty vision—SMASH-UP by night! Costly to 
repair, even if possible, Car Owners! BETTER TO HAVE KEPT THAT HEAD- 
LIGHT GLOWING! 

A new battery—new spark plugs—or other replacement—before it’s TOO 
LATE! Perhaps too late to get replacement at all, Friend Motorist. BETTER 
WHAT YOU NEED—NOIV—THAN “TOO LITTLE, TOO LATE”! 

Yes, conditioning, adjusting, repairing, replacing—or, in due time, COL- 
LAPSE! Don’t “lock the barn door after the horse is stolen.” BETTER THE 
OUNCE OF PREVENTION THAN THE POUND OF CURE—IF CURABLE! 

There is the simple logic of car conservation. .. . You must take care of 
your car—have frequent, skillful, thorough car service—in order to save 
your car for yourself and your family, and to preserve America’s vital 
transportation. 


Chevrolet dealers are equipped, skilled, and ready to service any car of 
any make. See your Chevrolet dealer. ... Let him help you make your 
car outlast the war. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Le 
CHE\ /ROLET 


SERVICE 


save your car 
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x x * BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS «x x * 


SEE YOUR LOCAL CHEVROLET DEALER 








WAR-BUSY AMERICA 
EATS WHERE IT WORKS! 





LUNCH AT THE JOB 


MEANS 


BACK ON THE JOB 
SOONER! 


Bringing food to the worker is a 
step-saving convenience that means 
greater relaxation ...even when lunch 
periods are shortened. PIX PORTABLE 
CANTEEN was designed for busy war 
plants where every minute and every 
foot of space counts. Rolls anywhere 
.-.- brings welcome refreshment to the 
men on the job...solves the lunch- 
time bottleneck that slows up war pro- 
duction. 

PIX PORTABLE CANTEEN keeps hot 
dishes, soups and coffee piping hot by 
self-contained fuel or electricity— 
serves sandwiches, drinks, pastry and 
candy. Made in four models with vary- 
ing serving capacities. Full specifica- 
tions are given in our new booklet 
No. CW7, Send for your copy. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC., 2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 


America’s Leading Food Service Equipment House 





FEEDING EQUIPMENT 
« Fou War PrducTcee. 


plete legislation. Put down another period 
of delay—at least a month, maybe three 
months—to be consumed in more public 
hearings, more closed sessions, more re- 
finement of policy questions in the Fi- 
nance Committee. 

And there go the prospects of the 
Revenue Act of 1943. When will it be en- 
acted? Hardly before mid-October; more 
likely, December; possibly early next year. 

Not even then, unless Congress moves 
fast. Seldom, if ever, has a big tax bill 
been passed in less than six months from 
the beginning of House hearings. As yet. 
the date for such hearings hasn’t been set. 

They may start in May. They may not 
start until June. And, unless something is 
done to break the deadlock over collec- 
tion-at-the-source taxation in the mean- 
time, the start of the hearings may be 
postponed even later. 

As for the tax program itself: 

Sixteen billion dollars is the Treasury 
goal. Part of that is to come from fresh 
levies or from higher rates of existing 
schedules. Part is to come from a so-called 
savings program, as yet nebulous, to be 
outlined by the Treasury. 

How will the heavy new taxes be levied? 
Where will they fall? Treasury ideas, from 
advance speeches by officials, are along 
these lines: 

Corporations should pay more, possibly 
$1,000,000,000 above yields under the 
present rates. Treasury still wants a 55 
per cent normal-and-surtax rate, com- 
pared with present 40 per cent. Outlook at 
the moment is that the 40 per cent com- 
bination may be raised to 45 or 50 per 
cent. If so, however, chances are that 
much or all the increase will be re- 
fundable after the war’s end. 

Individuals would bear the greatest part, 
far and away, of the increase. A rise in 
the present normal rate, now 6 per cent, 
probably will be advocated; also rises in 
present surtax rates, starting at 13 per 
cent. 

Bulk of the additional revenue from in- 
dividuals would have to come from in- 
comes in the lower and middle brackets, 
say up to $20,000 a year. In the highest 
brackets, individual incomes now are 
taxed up to 90 per cent. That rate cannot 
be raised much, if any; if raised, it would 
not produce much revenue. 

Supertax of 100 per cent on all indi- 
vidual income, from whatever source, in 
excess of $67,000 a year (to yield $25,000 
after paying federal income taxes) is re- 
garded as certain to be proposed. Presi- 
dent has indicated this emphatically. 

Spendings tax, going down to $2,000 
incomes, is another Treasury favorite, al- 
most certain to be resurrected. This pro- 
posal would tax spendings at progressive 
rates; in effect, would levy another set of 
surtaxes on incomes on a base different 
from the one now used. 

So much for Treasury ideas, so far as 
they can be indicated. As to Congress: 

A sales tax appeals to many members. 
Treasury doesn’t want this levy, has suc- 
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ARE YOU 


Assembly line stalled! Man hours lost! 
Shipments held up! A convoy fails to 
sail on time! Supplies too little and too 
late! Lives lost—the war prolonged— 
all for lack of foresight in expediting 
an item worth a few cents, but in this 
case worth thousands of lives. 


@ Had this assembly been scheduled 
on PRODUC-TROL, the fact that the 
bolt was missing would have stood out 
like a bright beacon on a dark nicht. 


@ CONTROL BEGINS AT HOME... 
lf your own materials are not con- 
trolled, how can you expect your sup- 
pliers and sub-contractors to control 
theirs? The above bolt was missing 
from your factory because someone 
else has too many bolts and you have 
too many of some other item. PRODUC- 
TROL is the means by which you can 





PRODUC-TROL BOARDS controlling 4000 parts 
at Rogers Diesel & Aircraft Corp., N. Y. C. 


or WHOIS... 


RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 


MISSING BOLT? 


IT COULDN’T HAPPEN WITH 





SOLT NO. TH 

















secure not only material control but 
also the flow of orders and the flow of 
operations through your entire plant. 
As an example, Standard Steel Spring 
Co. in Detroit, controls the flow of ma- 
terials from 32 armor. plate manufac- 
turers in 6 states to prime contractors 
building armored vehicles, AND DOES 
A JOB. 


@ WHAT PRODUC-TROL is doing for others 
it can do for you. 


@ "SPOTLIGHT", illustrating the complete 
PRODUC-TROL line, is yours for a line on 
your business letterhead. 


Our production is 100% war orders. All orders 
for PRODUC-TROL must bear priority numbers. 











THIS MISSING 
ITEM 

WOULD BE 
HERE )ON 


PRODUC-TROL 


@ 700 War Plants use PRODUC-TROL 
to control from one to nine different 
types of material flow, using one to 
ninety-five PRODUC-TROL Boards in 
these operations...PRODUC-TROL was 
born of the war, but this lusty infant 
has endeared itself to the hearts of 
hundreds of production men through- 
out the country. 


If “information” cannot give you the 


telephone number of PRODUC-TROL 
im your city 


phone, wire or write— 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION 


WESTPORT, CONN. 


PHONE: WESTPORT 2-4743 





ceeded in sidetracking it in the past. Many 
| members of Congress, however, apparent. 
| ly feel that its enactment is necessary. 
Rates discussed rise to 10 per cent without 
exemptions; prospective yield would hy 
$5,000,000,000 a year or less, according to 


d a a - - ——— rates levied. 
ATE ? — } . | ; 
NECESSARY TRAVEL en | Corporations would not have to pay 


much more, if anything, if left to Con. 


i me ’ gress alone to deal with. Feeling in Cop. 
ON i ; 
SALVAGE ALL \ 


SCRAP AND WAST \\ 
MATERIALY | 


gress seems to be that present rates Jeay 
relatively small profit incentive, little for 
postwar readjustment. But the Treasury 
Department proposal, if coupled with 
postwar refunds, probably would win jy 


Congress. 

Individuals, in present temper of Con. 
gress, would be dealt with lightly. Any in. 
crease in present rates probably would be 
tied in with postwar refunds. But, with 
such refunds as a’ part of the program, 
rates probably would be boosted. 

Savings part of program is an enigma 
to Coneress. Nobody apparently knows 
even what is to be proposed. Voluntary 
savings, largely through pay-roll allot- 
ments, now bring in about $1,000,000.000 
monthly in War Savings Bond sales 
Forced savings, it is feared, would junk 
the voluntary program. 

As to the total, there is wide difference 
of views. Treasury wants all the $16,000, 
000,000. Congress wonders how it can be 
raised, is inclined to balk at so big a sum, 
probably will come through with less. 





He can take it, whether “Still puffing that pipe, Jack?” 
“Sure—it’s COUNTRY DOCTOR 
PIPE MIXTURE” 


it’s a spell of K. P. duty 








ot long, weary weeks in 
the steaming jungles 


of New Guinea. 


Yes, Country Doctor IS DIFFERENT. On 

™ . duty or off, at work “or play, you'll find it 

Help hi W Z 2 soothingly cool with not a bit of bite or bum. 
Years of careful testing and blending of eight 

of the world’s finest tobaccos produced su- 







perbly fine Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. 


COSTS ONLY A PENNY A PIPEFUL 





every Way you can. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING 
COMPANY + CANTON, OHIO 





Sua Free Srechett 


COPYRIGHT 1943. BY THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY If your dealer doesn't have it, write Philip a 
. & Co. Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N 
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MERICAN soldiers are famous the world 
A over for their precision in movement, 
their accuracy in marksmanship but above 
all for their intestinal fortitude, their stami- 
na. And the products of American industry 
have earned in peacetime and to a still 
larger measure in war the reputation for 
strength, durability and flawless stamina. 

McQuay-Norris through its metallurgical 
research, heat treating, testing and inspec- 
tion...through its thirty-three years’ ex- 


St. Louis, Mo. 


McQUAY-NORRIS MFG. CO. 


coo 


of Sromina 





perience in machining and finishing to 
micro-inch accuracy...is producing vital 
parts for products used in planes, scout 
cars, trucks, tractors and ships... better 
than they were ever made before. 

To put it simply, McQuay-Norris is pro- 
ducing precision parts, accurate parts... 
parts that do the job unfailingly ... parts 
that have stamina. With the dawn of a 
brighter tomorrow, McQuay-Norris will 
serve peacetime industry more importantly. 


TORONTO, ONT. 





PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 








How good is the 
helmet your 
soldier wears ? 


If you’re an American soldier... 
or have a son, brother or husband 
who is... . you’ll get a lot of com- 
fort out of the answer to this question. 

The new-style American helmet gives your 
soldier real protection against shrapnel and 
grenade fragments. Against glancing bul- 
lets. In rigid Army tests, it can even tangle 
with a .45 bullet fired at close range, and 
have nothing but a dent to show for it! 

They call it a ‘‘tin hat.’’ But that outer 
shell is steel, strong and tough. And thin 
enough to avoid burdening the soldier with 
too much weight. 

This special steel is hard to make. It takes 
unusual facilities and specialized treatment. 
United States Steel is producing practically 
all of it. 

Other amazing things are coming out of 
steel laboratories these days. United States 
Steel, for example, has developed for certain 
war uses a stainless steel wire that’s thinner 
than human hair. 


Your stake in the new steels 


Right now, the new steels are helping to 
preserve American freedom. But after the 
war, the products you make will be able to 
share in their advantages. 

As long as the war lasts, the U-S:S Label 
won't be able to help you sell. These trade- 
marked steels have gone to war. But when 
peace is won, this label on the products you 
make will again assure your customers of 
quality steel ...the material that has no 
rival in usefulness and long-range economy. 


NEW STEELS 
FOR AMERICA 





ls 
BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAYDAY 
The money you loon builds America’s war strength. 


Yours again to spend in years to come ... for new 
comforts, products of steel, things for better living. 








AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL &@ WIRE COM- 
PANY + BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY + CARNEGIE- 
ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION « COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY «+ 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION + FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING @ DRY 
DOCK COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY «+ OIL WELL 
SUPPLY COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD 
COMPANY + TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION + UNITED 
STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


UNITED 
STATES 
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Plus and Minus 
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Irend of Azserican Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Rise in the quoted prices of goods appears to be about over for the dura- 
tion. That's because quoted prices can be fixed, can be held in line by controls. 

But: Real prices will keep on rising. In other words: Inflation will show 
in declining quality in relation to quoted price, in fixed top prices, but with 
less in quality, maybe less in quantity, at these fixed ceiling prices. 

You'll probably be paying sirloin steak prices for something nearer round 
steak in quality. Your 50-cent can of food may still cost 50 cents. But: The 
brand probably will be different and the contents far from what they once were. 
Or: Your new clothes won't cost more dollars in quoted prices. It's just that 
there won't be the same material in them and they may not last as long. 

And so it goes. That is the hidden inflation. It is expected. It permits 
price inflation to be checked. And: If quoted prices are held stable, people do 
not become inflation-conscious, do not start scrambling to turn dollars into 
inferior goods. Instead, they may be tempted to save more, to spend less. 

Then: After the war, real prices will reverse their trend. They will tend 
to decline even if quoted prices rise. In other words: Quality and quantity and 
special service will return, so the consumers, even if paying somewhat higher 
quoted prices, often may actually get more for their money. 

















Future rise in quoted prices probably will be small; probably will center 
in prices not under ceilings. That's been true of rises in recent months. 

Official facts and figures show this..... 

Living-cost rise since last September has centered in foods. Over-all rise 
officially is estimated at 2.5 per cent. But: There is a revision under way of 
living-cost items, with more weight to food, that may throw this figure higher. 

And: Price ceilings now are extended to almost all foods at retail. Also: 
At the farm-price level, wheat, corn, cotton, potatoes, butterfat, chickens, 
hogs, cattle, lambs, wool, all are above minimum levels at which control prices 
can be fixed. Only a few grains and eggs are outside the area for fixed ceilings. 

At wholesale, the level of all commodities is 4.7 per cent above Septem- 
ber, 1942. Further: Nearly all of that rise is centered in farm and food pro- 
ducts. Those products now are joining other commodities under fixed ceilings. 

So: Quoted prices are in hand if officials want to keep them there. White 
House intent is to hold these ceilings, to keep prices well in hand. Still out 
of hand are: (1) quality declines; (2) black markets; (3) incomes. 











In the matter of Jeclines in quality...e.. 

One group in OPA is demanding that grade labels be required on canned 
goods; that manufacturers plainly label with U.S. standards of quality. 

There wouldn't be a bar to brand names, to private labels, to advertising. 
But: There would be an official grade marked on each can, attesting quality. 

Canning industry opposes this demand as an effort to work reform in wartime. 
And: OPA's Brown is passing the issue along to Congress; is inclined not to give 
an order that would force grade labeling prior to Congress action. Congress in 
the past never has been able to make up its mind on this old issue. 

Strong prospect is that quality is in for a steep decline in months ahead. 
That's to be true of very many kinds of goods, not just a few. 

As for the income side of the inflation picture..... 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued 


Even a partial wage freeze will fail to stop the rise in incomes; will fail 
to stop the shift of workers from lower-paid civilian to higher-paid war jobs. 

And: Congress is failing to show much interest in drastic tax increases; is 
inclined to defer this painful process; is even strongly moved to forgive all or 
part of a year's taxes. That part of inflation-control problem isn't going well. 

This is worth noting: In Britain: 56 per cent of wartime Government outgo 
is covered by tax revenue. In U.S.: Not much more than 30 per cent of war cost 
is being covered by tax revenue. Latest British budget shows that British in- 
come is taxed to the limit; that no further increases are suggested. 

Some U.S. officials suggest half-jokingly that U.S. should abolish taxes; 
that so little of the war cost is covered by taxation that the country might try an 
experiment of having no taxes. 

However: Don't count on anything of that kind. One apparent certainty is 
that taxes on 1943 incomes, individual and corporate, will be higher than on 
1942. Only question is where the increase will fall and how much will be re- 
funded after the war. Idea of forced lending, through taxes, is much alive. 











There is sudden business concern over possible war-production cutback; over 
evidence that some war materials may be overproduced; that a slump may occur. 

This concern isn't justified on any broad scale. There is some shifting of 
production emphasis, some cutbacks in individual items. Yet: The basic program 
is just getting well started. There is an insatiable demand for planes, for na- 
val and merchant ships, for some weapons, some types of ammunition. 

Actually: Except for planes and ships, U.S. arms production hasn't been put 
into action on any great scale. Once transport trouble is solved, once fighting 
really starts, the consumption of weapons is at a prodigious scale. 

You need not be concerned about wholesale cancellations until Germany is 
defeated, until large-scale land fighting stops. Whole production problem is 
changed when there is only Japan to fight; when a big Army can't be used. War 
in the Pacific will emphasize aircraft and ships, not land ordnance, not vast 
numbers of weapons for individual soldiers, not Supplies for armies of millions 
of men. 

Earliest to expect that sort of development is some time in 1944. 














To turn to latest draft changes.....Employers need to know these things: 

5-B: Total of 1,833,000 men to be reclassified. Local boards will be under 
pressure to classify many fathers into 1-A rather than 2-A or 2-B. May be that 
a new showing will be required that these men are necessary men. 

S-A: Reserved for fathers. It is likely to be after midyear before first 
bona fide fathers actually are inducted. And: When lid is lifted on draft of 
fathers, it will be lifted over the entire country simultaneously. 

3-D: A new class for “extreme hardship." Local boards will interpret. 

2-A, 2-B: These classes for necessary men in essential industry become very 
important. Many single men in these classes soon may be combed out. 

It still is true that a man with dependents in an essential occupation in 
an essential industry stands the best chance of deferment. 

There is this further point: It is possible, in unusual cases, to obtain 
release from the Army of key workers who may have been inducted. To do so: (1) 
work involved must be high-priority war work; (2) draft board must have erred 
in inducting a necessary man. U.S. Employment Service can help. 








WPB's Nelson is talking of allotment of more material to civilian industry. 

Even so: Do not expect any real easing in manufacture of consumer durables. 
That's because there still is an acute shortage of most metals. There also is a 
growing shortage of men. Army-Navy will put up a holler if WPB tries now to shift 
materials, in any important volume, from military to civilian use. 

Present moves are gestures; are designed to sell the country on the idea 
that a new civilian supply agency isn't needed, that WPB can do the job itself. 
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Long before the war, the South had been show- 
ing its imposing strength. But that was only 
the beginning... 


After the war, the South will take a leading 
part in the new world that will open up...a more 
abundant world made possible by today’s re- 
markable scientific advances...a world of plas- 
tics, synthetics, new fabrics and new products. 


The southern states are notably rich in the 
natural resources needed by tomorrow’s tech- 
nology. Southern timber, agricultural products, 
chemicals and minerals are exactly those re- 
quired for the new processes. 


Sinews of the South 





Reaching into every part of the South, the great 
network of the Southern Railway System ties 
farm and forest and factory together into a 
compact industrial unit. Resources, labor, in- 
dustry...and ready transportation...these are 


the strength of the South. 


Today, the busy trains of the Southern haul 
troops and war materials. Tomorrow, these 
trains will keep busy serving the new world. 


Look ahead... look South. 
SCrmeeT E. Ronee 


— 
President 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 


Special Report. 








RUBBER CRISIS OVER? 


Success of Synthetic Program, Lighter Demands Assure War Need; 


Growing prospect of 
easing tire shortage 
for essential civilian use 


The end of the rubber crisis definitely is 
in sight. This country has proved that it 
can produce enough rubber to fill its basic 
wartime needs. Consequently, the danger 
period of low rubber reserves, originally 
forecast for late this year, will not develop. 
By that time, instead, the country will be 
assured of rubber for war needs. 

There are two reasons for this. One is 
that the synthetic plants are coming into 
production rapidly. By December, they 
are expected to produce 40,000 
monthly of the principal synthetic, Buna S. 
That, in itself, is more than sufficient to 
cover the present rate of consumption. 

The second reason is that demands are 
running far below original estimates. 


tons 


Natural and synthetic rubber consump- 
tion, combined, was 33,802 tons in Janu- 
ary, instead of an expected 51,000 tons. 
In February, it was even a little lower. 
Instead of using up a little more than 
600,000 tons of rubber this year, as first 
expected, it now appears that the total 
will be little more than 400,000 tons. That 
is a big saving. 

This favorable rubber outlook is a new 
development. It made itself apparent in 
the space of a few weeks. What produced 
this abrupt change? What does it mean, in 
terms of the war effort? What does it 
mean for the private car owner? A point- 
by-point examination of the situation will 
answer those questions. 

Demand and consumption. Reasons 
can be found for the lower than officially 
predicted rate of consumption. The Army, 
for one thing, is using much less rubber 
than officially estimated. Its needs origi- 
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(This article represents the result of q 
extensive research on a topic of oy. 
standing importance. in ‘National Affairs) 


nally were fixed at 312,000 tons this year 
However, it is finding that some itens 
once made of natural rubber or synthe; 
can be made of altogether different », 
terials. In addition it has a huge supply ¢ 
tires in its warehouses which it now j 
putting to use. Tank-production scheduls 
have been cut and the output of som 
guns reduced, with a consequent saying 
in rubber. 

After the Army, the next largest rubbe 
consumer is Lend-Lease. It originally wa 
allotted for this year 105,000 tons for ex. 
port in finished products and 41,990 
processed tons for shipment to Greg 
Britain. But England, and Russia tq, 
now have a rubber supply which they had 
not counted on. More than 100,000 toy 
will come this year from the island ¢ 
Ceylon, which was narrowly saved fron 
Japanese occupation. 

By one of this war’s weirdest quirk, 








SYNTHETIC RUBBER: THE PRODUCTION CENTERS 
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Every branch of the Armed Services uses the telephone. No. 2 of a series, Submarine. 


Five thousand miles from home Bill—Torpedoman—is keeping a date. Weeks of waiting, days of 
watching, hours of hiding under the sea, all for the moment when he reports over his wartime telephone, 


“All tubes ready, sir!” There'll be other dates, Bill—better ones—in the kind of world you're fighting for. 


Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 
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FOR SALE—SHARES IN TOMORROW 


U.S. WAR SAVINGS BONDS 





TAN K-UP, TAKE-OFF...TOKYO! 


Before the take-off to bomb Tokyo, our 
fliers called for a 
take them there 


“tank-up” that would 


and bring them back. 
Now, at military flying bases around 

the globe, hundreds of Butler airplane 

units 


work day and night. 


“tank-up” 


refueling 
Speedily they 
with gasoline and oil enough to put your 


0 


motor car on “c 


our warplanes 


ration for the duration. 

On the home front too, thousands of 
Butler Twin-Tank Safety Transports roll 
Safely they 
Toluol for making ex- 


the highways night and day. 
haul Xyol and 
plosives, core oils used in making cannon 
mountings, liquid gases for aviation gaso- 
line, fuel oil to keep war plants produc- 


BUTL ERS: BUILT 





STEEL P 


STEEL BUILDINGS... 
STILLS.. 
GRAIN BINS. 


- TANKS (Storage, Processing and Transport).. 
. DRY CLEANING EQUIPMENT.. 


ing and thousands of home fires burning. 

Since the days of the coal oil lamp 
Butler 
metal crafters have excelled in making 
vehicle tanks for transporting hazardous 
Today they wield man’s most 
perfect tool, the welding rod, making 
truck-borne refueling units for war. To- 
morrow, their war-sharpened skill will 


and horse drawn tank wagon, 


liquids. 


produce units, perhaps some air-borne, to 
transport a flood of unrationed gasoline, 
fuel oil and other essential fluids. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GALESBURG, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Sales Offices— Washington, NewYork,Chicago, Atlanta 
and Shreveport. Export Office—8 So. Michigan,Chicaso 








_ Awarded to Our 
Kansas City Plant 


PRODUCING FOR WAR 
PLANNING FOR PEACE 


Remember — INGOTS CAN’T 
FIGHT Until Metal Crafters 
Shape Them Into Fighting Forms. 





RODUCTS 


-RURAL GAS SYSTEMS.. 


. FILTERS 
-SEPTIC TANKS 
-FARM EQUIPMENT:-and PRODUCTS OF OTHER METALS 





Russia is believed to be obtaining natural 
rubber from Japan. The two nations tech. 
nically are at peace and doing a consider. 
able trade. In addition, natives may be 
running rubber from Sumatra to India 
for shipment to England and Russia, If 
all relieves the American situation. 

And it should be borne in mind that 
Rubber Administration 
made as pessimistic as possible, 
press the need for conservation on the 
public and stress the need for materials 
with which to build synthetic plants. 

So much for demand. Now, what about 
supply? 

Supply. Synthetic rubber is the back- 
bone of American supply, and 82 per cent 
of the synthetic to be 
Buna S. This principal type of synthetic 
rubber has two ingredients, 
made natural gas and 
ethyl alcohol, and styrene, made from eoal 
tar and petroleum. The difficulty, first of 
all, was in getting butadiene into produe- 
tion. That problem has been solved, but 
now styrene suddenly is a bottleneck. Ex- 
perts are at work solving the 
production problem, however 


estimates were 
to im- 


production is 


butadiene, 
from petroleum, 


styrene- 
, and expect 
that the shortage will prove short-lived. 

The important Buna S$ now is in produe- 
tion, with output of 2,800 tons expected 
this month. After that the schedule calls 
for a rapid acceleration—4,000 tons in 
May, 7,000 in June, 12,000 in July, 17,500 
in Augus t. 25,700 in September, 30,700 in 
October, 35,200 in November and 40,200 
tons in Deceniber . It will not stop there, 
however. Some 40 plants are to be opened 
in the next twelve months. 

Other synthetics were tried, but found 
less adapted to tire use than Buna S: 
from limestone, coke, air, 
salt and sulphuric acid, was highly weather 
resistant, but more expensive and not so 
well adapted to tires. 

Butyl, from natural gas, petroleum and 
ethyl alcohol, had inferior wearing quali- 
ties for treads, but was good for tubes. 

Buna N, which substitutes acrylonitrile 
for styrene in the Buna S formula, had 
solvent-resistant characteristics not found 
in other synthetics. 

The program originally called for the 
production of these three. However, when 
Buna S began proving itself, Buna N was 
dropped, and Neoprene and Butyl pro- 
duction prospects were limited. 

In addition to synthetics, imports from 
Liberia and South America will augment 
the American supply by some 50,000 tons 
this year, 15,000 more than was expected 

Balancing demand and supply, it would 
appear that reserve stocks of natural rub- 
ber may be well above 200,000 tons at the 
end of 1943. The original estimate was 
about 100,000 tons, a level labeled danger- 
ously low. 

This reduction in demand and increase 
in supply have changed the outlook for the 
private motorist. 

The car owner. 


Neoprene, 


conservative 


Highly 
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HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION 
the General Executive Offices, Detroit, Michigan 
was PLANTS AT: Buffalo, N. Y. * Cheektowaga, N. Y. * Jackson, Mich. * Detroit, Mich. * Chicago, Ill. * Decatur, Ml. 
ger North Chicago, Ill. * Muskegon, Mich. * Oshawa, Ont., Canada , 
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da for Aircraft, Automotive and Marine Engines * Aircraft Landing Struts and Shimmy Dampers * and 
many other precision-made parts for the Automotive, Aircraft, Electrical Refrigeration, Radio and other industries. 
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Fighters on 
the Production 


Front! 


@ These are the men fight- 
ing on our production front 
—and if anything stops 
them, Heaven help our men 
in the field! 

They are thronging the 
Hotel New Yorker and 
hotel lobbies all over the 
the technicians, 


s and ordnance 


country: 
specialist 
men. They are fighting their 
battles in hotels, at confer- 
ences and hurried consulta- 
tions. They are blitzing 
telephone switchboards, 
dispatching breathless bell- 
men right and left, ordering, 
talking, wiring, working 
day and night—getting 
things done fast! 

In making this their bat- 
tleground, they have hon- 
ored America’s hotels by 
identifying them with so 
vital a part in the country’s 


war efforts! 


xt. 
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forecasts say the motorist now can expect: 

Twelve million new tires in 1943, 
three times the 1942 total. 

By the middle of 1944, synthetic 
tires for private use, and, in the six 
months that follow, new tires for all 
essential driving, with a moderate 
amount of pleasure driving added. 

Tire rationing regulations to be 
further relaxed immediately for mo. 
torists whose approved mileage ex. 
ceeds that allowed by the A gasoline 
ration book. Such motorists already 
are eligible for tires to replace those 
that are too worn to be recapped. 
But the car owner will still be under pp. 

strictions. The 35-miles-per-hour speed 
limit is to be retained, for tires still must 
be conserved. And unlimited pleasure driy. 
ing is out until the war is over. 

Reclaimed rubber will be important jp 
making tires for private use. Technologists 
are learning how to produce tires by mix. 
ing reclaimed and synthetic rubber. The 
reclaiming plants scarcely have made a 
start on the 750,000 tons of scrap rubber 
collected in last year’s drive. 

Truck owners, in particular, have been 
worried about the tire future. This future 
is bound up in experiments now in prog. 
ress and looks a little better. 

Experimental advances. The problem 
is to make a satisfactory heavy-duty tir 
from synthetics. Such tires have generated 
too much heat, and their sidewalls have 
been unable to stand the strain of heavy 
loads and rough going. The technologists 
have been making progress, however, us- 
ing greater and greater proportions of syn- 
thetic. An all-synthetic jeep tire was built 
recently, with encouraging results. The 
Army has been permitting the use of more 
and more synthetic in its tires. 

Experiments in other directions, too, 
hold large possibilities for the postwar 
future. Private rubber companies as well 
as the Government are experimenting 
And they find that synthetics readily are 
adaptable to special purposes. In_ fact, 
special synthetics can be made directly for 
special uses, where natural rubber in the 
past had to be reworked for each of the 
different uses to which it was put. 

Those close to the situation think, too, 
that the cost of synthetics can be reduced 
to where it will give natural rubber real 
competition. They think synthetic prices 
can be cut to as low as 14 cents a pound, 
perhaps even to 10. Before the war, nat- 
ural rubber cost 20 to 25 cents a pound. As 
of today, an artificial price of 35 cents for 
synthetics and 40 cents for natural has 
been fixed by the OPA. 

So the rubber situation has improved 
to a point at which it is discussed, not 
as a present crisis, but in terms of a big 
postwar industry. All things considered, 
it is this trend of developments thal 
causes William Jeffers, the Rubber Direc 
tor, to feel that he might safely relin- 
quish his job before mid-summer. 
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LOOK OUT FOR LANDLUBBERS! 


An “ashean” ploughs the depths to destroy an enemy sub. A shell 
is fired. A bomb dropped. Enemies fear the seamanship of our 
straight-shooting, hard-hitting Navy. Yet, strangely enough, many 
of its ablest men come from inland states. 

And—in hundreds of towns that never saw the sea other Americans 
are laboring to produce the thousands of parts to be assembled 
into guns and shells. Into ships and subs. Into marine power plants 
and sea planes... 

Close by each of these war production plants is a convenient source 
for fine lubricants... one of Texaco’s more than 2300 wholesale 
supply points. Also on instant call ... Texaco’s specialized engineer- 
ing service...to assure full operating efficiency and economy. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 










—in all 
48 States 
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Painting by Mary Cassatt, courtesy of Durand-Ruel, Inc. 
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aT KIND OF WORLD ARE WE FIGHTING TO CREATE? 
last few months, Pan American’s “Forum of the Future” has 

sented answers to this question from leaders representing China, 

land, Mexico, Czechoslovakia, Free Italy and the United States. 


we present the opinions of a famous Canadian, Stephen Leacock. 





"To every child we must give the chance 


to LIVE, to LEARN, to LOVE” 


by STEPHEN LEACOCK, Author and Economist 


Misery breeds war. Nor does social regeneration mean the oblitera- 
, . : tion of individual life. The roots lie too deep. There 
You can never have international peace <<" , . . 

are limits to the amalgamation of society, to the 


as long as you have national poverty. common enjoyment of everything by everybody. 


You may multiply the pomp of the One's own is one's own. 

parade grand as you will, but if behind it Many of us would rather have a house all our 
i iin Hemel 5] Il own in the bush than share a palace with a prince 
is the festering slum, war will come, as —especially with some of them. 

certain as the spread of pestilence. We can have a League of Nations if we like. If 
we do it will be a consequence, not a cause. Try to 
buy happiness, by the quart or by the yard, and you 
never find it. So with Good Will on Earth. Cannon 
frightens it. Treaties fetter it. The Spirit brings it. 


WHAT I MEAN in a plain way is that we must enter 
on a vast, a titanic struggle against poverty and 
want. What we United Nations did in war we must 
do in peace, the same union of hearts, the same pur- 
pose for all. Ss | cacedY 

To effect this we must unlearn our economics, Teen 
scrap the whole of it. I have personally fifty years 
of it to throw away! 


MCGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL 


Last YEAR a great globe, four feet in diameter, was 

The fault with economics was the assumption flown from Washington, D. C., and presented to the 
that what can only be done by the Spirit could be Prime Minister of Great Britain by a field commander 
done by material interest . . . Business had done in the United States Army. In any previous war, an 
much for mankind; but society won't hold together accurate map would have done just as well. But to 
on a business basis alone . .. Nor on any basis which understand this war and to plan a workable peace, 
excludes the animating Spirit of the common man. nothing less than truly global thinking will suffice. 

This is the kind of thinking adopted by all Pan 
American personnel from the very beginning of the 
Company’s operations in 1928. 


There is no fear that the world will not easily sup- 
port us all. A family may be crowded, but a nation 
never. Even Malthus, who invented the theory of 
overpopulation, married and was a father! over 185 million miles of overseas flight. This record, 

Especially with the children lies our chief chance. plus everything else Pan American has to offer, is now 
Older people are battered out of shape. Their faces at work for the government and military services of 
cannot be altered now. But to every child we must the United States in the cause of Victory. 
give the chance to live, to learn, to love. PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS SYSTEM 


Today, Pan American has piled up a flight total of 
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This stops waste of priceless time 
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* 
UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE 


If this Housing ever, 
Breaks or Distorts we 
will replace it Free. 


COPR 1937 
THE RIDGE TOOL CO. 
ELYRIA, O 

















is 
against break-down and 
time-out for repairs 


» no startling news to you that one tool that 
stays on the job is worth two that fall out for 
repairs, but it’s a critically important fact these days. 
That Ri@aib guarantee makes this wrench doubly 
valuable now. For the housing, crucial part of any 
pipe wrench, simply won’t break or warp. Adjust- 
ing nut, out in the open, a/ways spins easily to pipe 
size. Non-slip jaws that won’t lock on pipe, handy 
pipe scale on hookjaw, powerful comfort- grip 
I-beam handle. Rial does save you time, effort 
—and the cost of “ spares.” Ask your Supply House. 


THE RIDGE TOOL COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 
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Titie Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur, from 4) 
lied headquarters in Australia, sound; , 
warning of danger: danger that Austr, 
will be invaded, danger that must be ». 
ticipated quickly by building up a big ar 
force in his area of the war. 

Secretary of the Navy Knox, frm 
his desk in Washington, pooh-poohs thy 
warning, sees little to worry about, notic: 
no concentration of Japanese nay 
strength that would menace Australia, 

Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, Australis; 
earnest, often vehement Foreign Minister 
explosively backs the General, and, & 
spite a polite brush-off at the Whit 
House, he seeks to change a grand stra}. 
egy that makes Germany the enemy tol 
beaten first, seeks more planes, men ap 
munitions for the Australian theater. 

The three suddenly add a note ¢ 
urgency and crisis to an old argument 
an argument in which clashing personal. 
ties, interservice rivalries and the constant 
Australian nightmare of invasion all hay 
had a part. To go behind the controversy: 

General MacArthur is one genenl 
who speaks his mind. When he learne 
that Mr. Knox was deprecating the Aw 
tralian danger he spoke—firmly. 

The Japanese, he said, are beginning: 
campaign to win control of the air in th 
Australian war zone. 
If they get control of 
the air, all the ships 
in Frank Knox’s 
Navy cannot save 
Australia. For a big 
Japanese naval and 
ground force is con- 
centrating. A great 
combat fleet is con- 
stantly maintained 
at Japan’s Truk Is- 
land naval base. 
Some 250,000 tons of merchant shipping 
recently have gathered at Rabaul, New 
Britain. If the Japanese obtain mastery 
of the air, these forces then can move up 
on Australia. 

Perhaps no one but General MacArthur 
could have riveted public attention ups 
the plight of Australia. For he remaiis 
America’s No. One hero. Other generis 
have come to prominence in the last year, 
but General MacArthur’s position never 
theless is firmly fixed in the public co 
sciousness. He even has been talked of # 
a presidential possibility. 

For a full year, General MacArthur 
has been trying unsuccessfully to obtain 
more men, more planes, more tanks for 
his command, with little success. Recently, 
he sent his air commander, Lieut. Ga 


GEN. MacARTHUR 
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“THIS IS THE YEAR WE 
} WERE GOING TO 
INVITE YOU TO OREGON” 














m A) 
nds a 
strali PHILIP H. PARRISH, Chairman 
— Old Oregon Trail Centennial Commission 
ig w 
» from 1943 was to have been Oregon’s BIG YEAR, histori- 
s that cally. This year marks the 100th anniversary of the 
; first wagon through from the Mississippi valley td the 
Notices . ‘tae Boe : ; dete 
a Columbia River, the final opening of the Oregon Trail. 
i i Oregon’s first century was one of discovery. Our plished during the century by the bold people who 
= second century, one of development, already is hasten- followed this longest of all wagon roads known to 
tralia’ ing the westward march of industry. The proud people human history. All of America—all the world—was 
inister of Oregon had hoped to usher you about the Oregon to have been invited. 
d, de. playground, dispiaying our vast treasure chest of But at 7:20 A. M., December 7, 1941, the Japanese 
Whi natural resources adjacent to nearly one-half of the struck Pearl Harbor and we in Oregon went back to 
te nation’s hydro-electric potential. A great exposition making history rather than celebrating it. Oregon’s 
| strat. had been planned, to show all that had been accom- war contribution of men and materials is spectacular! 
y to be 
Pn and 
er. 
ote of 
ument 
rsonal. 
mnstant 
Il have 
oversy’ 
general 
learned 
e Aus 
aning & aS z ay : ~ ~ 
‘in the ie ‘ = > ae TAN , — 
OREGON MINERALS. Vital materials for planes, ships and guns OREGON LUMBER. “Making history” is a habit with Oregon lumber- 
Today; vital materials for peace Tomorrow! Oregon’s newaluminum ‘men. They protect for tomorrow one-fifth of the nation’s standing 
industry (above) grew to a giant in only three years. Now chromium _ timber by eflicient methods of reforestation. Having this “eye to the 
is finding its future in the black sands of southern Oregon. Ad- future” today, they systematically harvest millions of board feet for 
vancing this development stage in our industrial history isthe new _ ships, barracks, arsenals and factories. Wood and wood plastics 
federal electro-chemical research laboratory at Albany, Oregon. foretell a potent future rising from the green forests of Oregon. 
s 
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OREGON PEOPLE. 1,133,756 registered for ration book No. 2. This 
indicates a population increase of slightly over 4% since 1940. 
135,691 registered in five neighboring counties in Washington— 
a gain of 23%. Here is real business for those who serve our appe- 
tities. We have plenty of money to spend—the average balance 
in our check books is up from $100 in 1939 to $230 today! 








Kt was only natural that the State of Oregon would select 
Mr. Parrish to lead their big centennial plans. His books on Oregon 
istory are standard texts in our public schools. His fame as editor 
of The Oregonian’s respected editorial page goes far beyond the 
borders of this state. Such men, living close to their readers, keep 

e Oregonian a vigorous part of the daily life in this area. As 
the oldest business institution west of the Missouri, The Oregonian 
has participated in 94 years of Oregon’s prosperous first century. 
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OREGON DOLLARS. Though our centennial party is off, this 1943 
bank scene illustrates your standing invitation to do business with 
us. Oregon’s basic industries and its history-making shipyards 
in Portland, Astoria, Marshfield and Vancouver (Washington), are 
boosting family savings to new highs. 12.4% of our average monthly 
income is invested in War Bonds—the highest in the Nation. 





The Great Newspaper of the West 


THE OREGONIAN 


PORTLAND, OREGON 

















George Kenney, to Washington to argue 


. his case. Now, Secretary of War Stimson 
says there will be a steady and increasing 
flow of military supplies, particularly air. 


craft, to the Southwest Pacific. 


Secretary Knox, the successful news. 
paper publisher who is running the Navy. 
se | is more inclined to see things in terms of 


sea power than air power. Naval officials 
Po pom professed to see no 


‘ o/) - ; - ~~ immediate threat to 
cy ee Australia in the fact 
that a large Japanese 

naval force is at 

Truk, pointing out 

that Japan always 

has maintained a 

large force there as 

it is her main naval 

—Harris & Ewing base in the South 

SECRETARY KNOX Pacific. 

Mr. Knox heads 
up a Navy which has been inclined to re- 
gard the war in the Pacific as its own par. 
ticular show. The Navy has been restless 
at the division of responsibility in the 
Pacific that gives General MacArthur sv- 
preme command in the Australian area 
and puts the Navy in charge elsewhere, 
separated by a boundary line that has 
proved uncertain in practice. 

Although in command of all Allied 
forces in his area, General MacArthur's 
naval strength is limited to units of the 
Australian Navy. There are no U.S. naval 
vessels under him and very few cargo ships. 

Mr. Evatt, in the course of his Wash- 
ington visit, revealed additional details 
of General MacArthur’s _ predicament 
One of the troubles is red tape. The Gen- 
eral can only request equipment. The 

- high command in Washington decides hon 
much he shall have, and then leaves its 
underlings to make the decision effective. 

a. There are delays. If Australia, for instance, 
iA S U v r oe | ) oo T RAI N | N G is to receive 50 planes in a month, they are 
ee the last 50 off the assembly line. 

With bigger materiel allocations, Mr. 

Victories in the Air originate on our home front—on the Evatt explains, the victories at Gua- 
Army training fields where our Pilots receive the thorough dalecanal and New 
schooling that prepares them for combat. | Guinea could have 

been exploited more 

The Bomber Pilot in training must have absolute confi- extensively, and lives 

dence in his equipment, in order to attain the concentra- would have been 

tion on accuracy required in modern precision bombing. saved. He doubts now 

Complete engine reliability is of utmost importance in that enough materiel 


alta has been sent out 
gaining that assurance. 
9 —— ” ’ there even to hold 


Jacobs Engines power more twin-engine Training Planes the line against the 
than all other engines combined—because they give the Japanese, the essence 


f Allied strategy i MINISTER EVATT 
Bomber student that freedom to concentrate. ee pt rategy in 


These efficient, reliable engines will give the same feeling But the argument, although it con- 
of assurance to Commercial Pilots and to the Business tinues, was settled long ago, when the 
grand strategy of beating Hitler first was 
fixed. As nearly as Washington can deter- 
mine, only one thing could alter it, and 
that is realization of Mr. Evatt’s and 


Al RCRAFT General MacArthur’s fears, a Japanese 
, offensive powerful enough to make the 
YULY line yield before it. 
UeSeAc 
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Man and the Sportsman flying their own planes, after 
Victory is achieved. 
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PSs , bases, or to support ground-force attacks same all-out dependability which has made 
he —the odds are heavily in their favor. These these fans, motors and welders so out- 
pu i Mechanical marvels bombers are made safer for their crews and standing now contributes to the safety of 
rea prote ct their lives give greater protection to all of our forces our armed forces. 
: ; involved in the engagement, because they Now, everything Emerson-Electric makes 
: are protected by power-operated revolving is for the military and naval needs of the 
ed It is reassuring for us at home to realize gun turrets, one of the war products made United Nations. 
r’s that our boys in the Army, Navy, Marine —_ by Emerson-Electric. Tue Emerson Evectric Manuracturine Co., 
he Corps, and Coast Guard are safeguarded More than 53 years’ experience in pre- Saint Louts... Branches: New York ¢ Detroit 
val by superb defensive weapons, into which cision workmanship, building millions of Chicago « Los Angeles « Davenport 
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ils production skill. industry, was quickly converted by other wor products, Emerson- 
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How Emerson-Electric Power-Operated Revolving Gun Turrets Work 


These turrets might be called “built-in fighter 
escorts” because they protect the plane and 
the members of its crew while they are en- 
gaged in offensive missions. The gunners’ in- 
side the turrets (a single bomber has a number 


of power-operated turrets) are well protected 
while they “dish it out” to enemy aircraft. In 
a split-second they can swing into position and 
cover the point of attack with a continuous burst 
of fire power from heavy-caliber guns. 








“After Victory” 


A NEW ELECTRICAL WORLD 


“After Victory” the added experi- 
ence gained in war production will 
be devoted to the development of 
fans, motors and welders for the 
new electrical age in the better 
world we are fighting to establish. 
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“The Yeas 
and Nays” 
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TORY PRODUCTION WITH 








Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those | 
not intended for publication, and those The Orieis 
NDIAN smoke signals were an efficient with which writers desire to have only Photscupving 
I means of communication over short initials used, should be so marked. ; Machine 


istz i weather, but such 
distances ——- 1 er, but A Parents’ Bloc? 
adverse conditions as fog, storms, or Sir:—We are told by people who should 
high winds rendered them completely know that the war will be a long one, 
ineffective. Today interference with that unity of our entire population is 
communications is still an important needed. With the Administration pulling 
se ae one way, Congress another, the farm bloc 
problem — but it is a problem to the 
7 ‘ and labor unions another, we are achiev- 
solution of which Breeze research has 


ing anything but unity. PHOTOCOPY ANYTHING 





~ 


made and is making valuable contribu- I should like to suggest that the parents 8 . é 
tions. Breeze Radio Ignition Shielding of men and women in the fighting forces WRITTEN, PRINTED or DRAWN 
makes possible dependable radio com- be organized into a group so strong that In Actual, Reduced, or Enlarged Siz 


a ie it will demand recognition and _ respect 
munications for America’s aircraft and from those with selfish demands. I feel 

tanks on fighting fronts the world over. sure that, with proper leaders, such an raphy. Saving precious time, Rectigraph 
Tested under the grueling conditions organization would prove a powerful weap- replaces outdated slow soem... 
of wartime operation, the reliable per- on for victory and world peace. manpower. Endorsed by hundreds of war 


: a . Oxford, Pa. R.A.A. plants for efficiency in helping control, expe. 
formance of this equipment reflects dite and co-ordinate vital production. Exact 


Breeze’s background of years of experi- ae copies insure against loss of valuable papers, 
ence in the engineering and production Hazards of Peace Making — — oe ° ,, a no proof 
° ee ~— . ° t 8. 
of Radio Ignition Shielding. Sir:—It is commonly said that perma- ey Se ae ae 


nent peace was defeated by the refusal of 

the U.S. to become a party to the League bi A L '@) 7 D 
of Nations and by its repudiation of the 
idealism of President Wilson. 

I think this is a gross slander on the eee CES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
American people. President Wilson ap- | 
peared many times before the public and 
the Congress to proclaim and elaborate “ul 2 “ 
his Fourteen Points, upon which he in- Essential 
sisted an armistice should be based. These 
principles were all bartered away at the 
Versailles Conference, and it was there, War has not changed the def- 
not in America, that Mr. Wilson was sub- inition, but it has brought added 
jected to the deepest humiliation. 

Certainly, we should collaborate with all : s 
peace-loving nations to avoid war. But, industry, essential worker, essen- 


@ Rectigraph is the modern, efficient, fast 
and accurate method of copying by photog. 


Main Plants & Offices « Rochester. \.\ 











emphasis to the word. Essential 


at the same time, this Government should tial material, essential restriction. 
take the necessary measures to preserve to 
its citizens the rights and privileges they 
| are entitled to enjoy “everywhere and all 


And, for businessmen, essential 
source of information. The Unit- 


| over the world,” a phrase frequently re- ed States News is essential be- 

curring in the Atlantic Charter. cause it is the one magazine pre- 
Dallas, Tex. Jor A. WorsHamM : 

senting a thorough weekly survey 

too of today’s national affairs and 

Reason for Isolationism how they will affect business to- 

Sir:—George Washington gave us the * morrow. The United States News 


caution: “Friendship with all, entangling 


: : 4 : is an essential basis for essential 
alliances with none.” He was a true isola- 











tionist, in leading the Army of the Repub- discussion, decisions, plans, and 
lic to free us from European domination. policies. 
It has been stated that one-third of the 

a people of the U.S. are il-clothed, ill-housed THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
and ill-fed.. If all these were helped, it 
would require capacity production of farms 22nd and M Street, N.W. 
and industries and we would be too busy a oD. ¢ 
to meddle in other nations’ affairs. asningron, \. wv. 

CORPORATIONS, INC., NEWARK, N. J. - Salem. Ohio Price Core | 
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The editor of an authoritative, technical magazine recently said that the develop- 











Pennsylvania’s Part in 


i A 








ment, by the American people, of a million-ton synthetic rubber industry in two 
years, under war conditions, is the biggest single undertaking of mankind. 
The greatest part in this program will be sagan pe of butadiene and styrene. 


In Pennsylvania, the biggest combined buta 


iene and styrene plant in America is 


being erected. If its output were devoted to passenger car tires, it would make 


enough for 20,000,000. 
ee) 
Ls 


a 


Synthetic rubber will be a big post-war industry. 
So will plastics. 


So will aviation. 

So will certain chemicals. 

So will air conditioning, and the new steels, 
and the light metals, and new methods of 
processing foods. 


Important units in all these... and other... 
industries are locating in Pennsylvania. 

Why? 

Because Pennsylvania locations put them close 





to the raw materials they need and close to their 
markets. 

Because they have access to large “‘pools’’ of 
skilled workers. 

Because Pennsylvania is not only ‘‘a fine place 
to be in business,’’ but is also ‘‘a fine place to 
live,’’ a fine place to bring up children. 


If you are interested in having one of your plants 
in a State which is doing so much to win the 
war and so much on post-war planning . . . 
write to the State Department of Commerce. 


State Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Pennsylvania 


Epwarp MarTIN 
Governor 


Froyp CHALFANT 
Secretary of Commerce 





Pennsylvania—a fine place to live, a fine place to be in business 
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Behind Plan for Food Conference . . . Compromise On 


Trade Act? . . . Conflict Over Policy Toward Spain 


Real reason for elaborate official 
preparations to assure secrecy at the 
international food conference to be 
held at Hot Springs, Va., in May is 
found in the fact that almost no prep- 
aration has been made for the confer- 
ence. It is one of those “spur-of-the- 
moment”’ affairs. 


x * * 


Idea of a food conference at this time 
first was sold to Mrs. Roosevelt by a 
visiting Scot. Mrs. Roosevelt inter- 
ested the President, who arranged a 
conference under auspices of the 
State Department, which did not 
trouble to consult the experts of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


x * * 


Draft officials have had to crack 
down on the OPA’s rationing division 
in order to assure food for draftees 
on the way to Army service. Local 
restaurants were refusing to feed 
draftees in some areas on the ground 
that, by thus feeding transients, they 
would use up rationed supplies needed 
for regular customers. Result is that 
some men on the way to Army serv- 
ice have had to go hungry. 


xk 


Officials who are not so sold on the 
idea of a new U.S.-sponsored world 
currency to be called “unitas” sug- 
gest that the pronunciation should be 
“u-need-us.” 


x * * 


Ben Cohen wrote the latest executive 
order centering more inflation con- 
trols in Mr. Byrnes, but, under ques- 
tioning by War Labor Board mem- 
bers, Mr. Cohen didn’t have the 
answers to specific questions concern- 
ing the exact meaning of that order. 


=z 2 @ 


James Byrnes, as Economic Stabi- 
lizer, sought to pass the buck to the 
WLB in shaping a new policy under 
which wage increases might be grant- 
ed, but WLB passed the buck back 
again by insisting that, if any changes 


68 


are to be made in a formula that bars 
most wage-increase demands, Mr. 
Byrnes would have to make them. 


x * * 


U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, after much 
thought, have decided that psycho- 
logical warfare has nothing to do with 
propaganda, so all foreign propa- 
ganda activities are shifted from Brig. 
Gen. William Donovan’s Office of 
Strategic Services to Elmer Davis’s 
Office of War Information. Until this 
decision, the assumption had been 
that psychological warfare was large- 
ly a propaganda job. 


x * * 


High Army officials considered the 
advisability of moving troops into the 
Northwest woods to try to step up 
logging operations. They were dis- 
suaded by the argument that trouble 
with present loggers would result. 


* & 


Army commanders and U.S. diplo- 
mats do not see eye to eye on this 
country’s policy in dealing with Spain. 
Military men are not so confident 
that kindness and concessions add up 
to the best policy in dealing with a 
potential enemy. 


oe  & 


Growing emphasis here on official 
secrecy surrounding moves relating 
to postwar policy is causing some im- 
portant officials who remember the 
slogans of the last war to ask whether 
the diplomats of this war will come 
up with “open covenants openly ar- 
rived at.” Some suggest that the old 
slogan is to be revised to “open cove- 
nants not openly arrived at.” 


xk 


The British are all set with two lines 
of postwar policy, one to apply in 
case U.S. really follows a co-opera- 
tive policy in world affairs, the other 
to apply if this country shows a lack 
of interest in European affairs. In the 
second case, the British are ready to 
have closer relations with Russia. 


Idea is being advanced that, if Cop. 
gress votes a withholding tax of » 
per cent on individual income, em. 
ployers should be required to pa 
into the bank daily the funds with. 
held. That’s because Treasury is fing. 
ing that many employers are usin 
currently the money withheld for th 
Victory tax and Social Security taxe 
and are having some difficulty pay. 
ing the tax into the Treasury when 
due each quarter. 
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A very large proportion of men ip 
Government service who have haé 
draft deferments are having thos 
deferments rescinded and are starting 
to move into the Army and Navy 
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Just before the President issued his 
latest wage and price curbs, som 
OPA experts had almost thrown up 
their hands at attempting to hold ceil- 
ings. A few were suggesting a brie! 
inflationary spree to teach pressure 
groups and Congressmen an object 
lesson on the value of price control, 
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Quiet criticism is beginning to bk 
heard in Washington of the not-u- 
usual War Department practice of 
sending men to officers’ training 
schools and then refusing them com- 
missions on the eve of graduation 
Often these men passed the cours 
with flying colors. 
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Henry Morgenthau is starting some- 
thing new in the way of international 
conferences. Mr. Morgenthau is hav- 
ing representatives of each country 
come here singly to discuss postwat 
currency stabilization instead of call- 
ing a big conference in which there 
can be a free-for-all fight. 


x * * 


Cordell Hull may have to compie 
mise to get Congress to renew his 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
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Te the four freedoms, will be added some day, a fifth 
freedom—freedom of flight. But it can’t come till victory 
has assured the other four. Then... freedom to fly with 
safety, with economy, with comfort and convenience 
—will mean much to post-war peace and prosperity. 

For post-war aircraft will measure trans-oceanic 
flights in hours, and can literally make all the world, 
good neighbors. Cities in near-by states will be less 


than an hour away, and the further development of 
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the helicopter, will actually make home-based aircraft 
feasible and possible. 

That's something to work for and plan for. But 
right now we've got something to fight for. We're glad 
that we, at McDonnell, can add our share to the gigan- 
tic contribution which America’s aircraft industry is 
making to victory...and to the preservation of the 


four freedoms which are fundamental to democracy. 

















...Hand-picked and especially 
trained, they're a swift-moving, hard-hitting 
outfit. Here's one in his ‘‘business-suit, 


flaged and invisible at thirty feet 
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but theres no hiding 


( hesterfield's 


Here’s real smoking ammunition 
tucked in the pockets of our fighting 
men, ready for instant service. Where 
a cigarette counts most, Chesterfield 
serves smokers well with its Right 
Combination of the world’s best 
cigarette tobaccos. 

For Mildness . . for Better Taste 


and Cooler Smoking. . make your 
next pack... 


pyright 1943, 
rt & MyEns 
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DON'T HIDE YOUR DOLLARS * ENLIST THEM WITH UNCLE SAM * BUY U. S. WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 





